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SAD BUT TRUE. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND CONVINCES US 


that disasters are in reality stepping stones for higher progress. To prevent 
disastrous diseases from poisoned blood use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. No one 
can have a simpler and more efficient remedy. By its use the poison is 
thrown off, and the blood restored to its healthy condition by natural means. 
I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every 





reason to say it saved my life.—J. C. ENO. 





FROM ENGLAND TO THE HOT SPRINGS IN 
ICELAND, 


USINESS AND PLEASURE.—‘ Having come out 
here on business and pleasure several days ago, 
and having had a very severe and protracted passage 
from England, whereby the whole of us were pros- 
trated by sea-sickness in its most severe form, and 
after being here a few days we set out to visit the 
Hot Springs, and on our return hence the reaction of 
the sea-sickness, combined with the change of living, 
began to tell upon us. We were troubled with 
flatulency, biliousness, nausea, and a giddiness which 
rendered us rather miserable, and one of our party 
being provided with pills we took several, but without 
any result. Strolling through the small town one of 
us happened accidentally to see a bottle of ** Eno’s 
Fruit t” in the window of a store, and we im- 
mediately went and purchased it. We can assure you 
that this seemed an unexpected blessing, for we knew 
its good qualities well enough to know that we had a 
medicine which at least we could rely upon for setting 
us up again. We have had two doses before breakfast 
yesterday and to-day, and the effect is really wonderful. 
All traces of headache, biliousness, &c., have passed 
away, and we are in first-class spirits, and able to 
appreciate and see with pleasure the wonderful 
vagaries of nature in this district. Wecan unhesitat- 
ingly recommend your preparation to all who may be 
similarly afflicted, and trust that it may meet with a 
still wider sale as its good and excellent qualities fully 
entitle it—TruTH. Reykjavik, Iceland, Oct. 19th, 
1883. —Mr. Eno, London.’ 








CAIRO—EGYPT. 


AIRO.— Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I 
have, on three separate occasions, been attacked 
by fever, from which, on the first occasion, I lay in 
hospital for six weeks. The last two attacks have 
been. however, completely repulsed, in a remarkably 
short space of time, by the use of your valuable FRUIT 
SALT, to which I owe my preseut health at the very 
least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my 
restoration and preservation impels me to add my 
testimony to the already overwhelming store of the 
same, and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying 
the dictates of duty.—CoRPORAL, 19th Hussars. Cairo, 
May 26, 1883.—Mr. J. C. Eno.’ 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


GENTLEMAN sstates:—‘In cases of 

bilious headaches, followed by severe attacks 
of fever, ENO’S FRUIT SALT has acted like a 
charm, when all other treatmient failed. The day is 
not far distant when the neglect of its use in all 
fevers and diseases resulting from poisoned blood 
will be considered criminal.’ See ‘Stomach and 
its Trials,’ 10th edition, post free, 14 stamps. ‘Iam 
very much pleased with your FRUIT SALT. I have 
fully proved its great efficacy by its having entirely 
cured me of indigestion.—T. Woop, Jun., Tudor Road, 
Canterbury.’ 





[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS.— We, the undersigned, have for the last four 
years used your FRUIT SALT during several important Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, 


and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. 


In one instance only was one of our 


party attacked with Fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run 
out. When making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy dis- 
tricts, the undersigned have used the FRUIT SALT two and three times a day in the following manner and 
proportions, At daybreak two teaspoonfuls mixed with the juice of a raw lime, and a little sugar, in a 
tumbler of water, shortly afterwards a light meal of tea or coffee, bread and fruit; about mid-day one small 
spoonful with raw lime-juice and water, and before retiring for the night, another teaspoonful in water. The 
FRUIT SALT used as aforesaid acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. 
The undersigned have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and their firm belief 
in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it. and have also recommended it to others.’ 
‘Yours truly, COMMANDER A. J. LOFTUS, F.R.G.S., His Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer. 
*E. C. DAVIDSON. Superin:endent, Siamese Government T+ legraphs. 
‘J.C. Eno, Esq., London,’ * Bangkok, Siam, May 1883. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—A new invention is brought before the public, and 

csmmands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 
legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.’,—ADAMS. 





CAUTION.—Fxamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J.C. Eno’s Patent. 











PEARS 'soap 
The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


JA*SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


}As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Proressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 


15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 


‘GoodComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
a bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
these theplainest features become attractive, with- 
out them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 
¥ 30; 


GEARY BOAP 


s specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
and children and others sensitive to the weather, 
inter or summer. In England it is pre-eminently 
the complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the best authorities, as,on account of its emollient, 
non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Chapping are prevented, and a clear bright apprare 
Rance and soft-velvety condition imparted and maine 
tained, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
ipplexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
Beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet. »S 
Bits durability and consequent ¢conomy is ss 57 MAKES) SS 
remarkable. Wt a (6a YA VRS eg 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. raat 
‘ maa i 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. . | 


CHRISTMAS LIST. 


..LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 
With Portraits; Tlustrations and Facsimiles, demy 8vo. cloth. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY REMAINS of EDWARD 


BULWER, LORD LYTTON, By his Son, THE EArt or LYTTon. (Volts, I.and I]. just ready. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


DONAL GRANT. A New Novel. 


*Malcolm,’ ‘ Marquis of Lossie,’ &c. 











8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 31s. 6d, 


With 53 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo. cloth. 18s. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA. Being Sketches, chiefly An- 


thropologic, from the Interior of British Guiana. By EVERARD F. 1 THURN, M.A., Oxon. 
New and Cheaper Edition, with frontispiece, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 
® & By.GEoRGIANA Baroness BLOOMFIELD, 
*Tiié narrative is written throughout with unaffected simplicity, and with a winning absence of pretension ; 
there is much in it that is fresh and lively, and sincere in manner and expression.’—-SATURDAY REVIEW. 


People’s Edition in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: his Letters and Memories of his Life. 


by his WIFE. am 
Second Edition. fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
SONGS UNSUNG. By Lewis Morris, Author of ‘ The Epic of Hades ’ &c. 
“@8ome of the more important pieces make almost equal and very high demands alike on my sympathy and my 


admiration; and I hope you may long be enabled to cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for Truths so 
deep-in forms of so much power and beauty. *—Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE, 


Edited 


Second Edition, 18mo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s, 
OLD WORLD IDYLLS, and other Verses. By Austin Dosson, 
... of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’ &c. 
*Tt will be odd indeed, if Mr. Dobson’s verses in their pleasant new casket do not win him many readera 


who. ean value the rare qualities of gaiety, humour, pathos, and skill, in which he is unsurpassed, and all but 
wnrivalled—the harmless Prior of the generation.—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Author 


Crown 4to. with 114 Illustrations and Orname ante, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s, 


By Grorce MacDonatp, Author of 





TENNYSON’S ‘THE PRINCESS’: a Medley. 


New Edition, 16mo. with 32 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s, 64. 


LUCILE. By Owen Mereprrn (The Earl of Lytton). 


THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 


_ Choicely printed oi hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, price 6s.; vellum, 7s, 6d. per volume, and in 
various extra bindings. 


TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ 


POEMS SELECTED FROM PERCY 
BYSSHE SHELLEY, With Preface by RICHARD 


GARNETT, 
Fly -* Rlataaeall 8 ‘THE ‘PRINCESS.’ A 


or THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
By THOMAS A KEMPIS, 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected by E. W. Gossr. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by E. 
DOWDEN. 
EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS. With 
{ an essay on his Poetry by ANDREW LANG. 
Q. HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Eiited by 
F, A, CoRNISH. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 
Selected by AusTIN DoBson. 





THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

SELECT LETTERS OF 
BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited 
GARNETT. 


THE FABLES BY MR. JOHN GAY. 
With Memoir by Austin Dornson, 


PERCY 
by RicHarp 


FRENCH LYRICS. _ Selected by Geonar 
SAINTSBURY. 

POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
2 vols. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. 
Edited by Mark Patruson. 

ENGLISH LYRICS. 

ENGLISH COMIC’ DRAMATISTS. 
Edited by OswALp CRAWEURD, 


THE -VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 
Edited by Austin Donson, 


SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. Complete in Twelve volumes: - 


An appropriate hanging shelf in oak has been specially designed for this edition of Shakspere, and may b¢ had 


of all Booksellers, 





London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


‘The new number of CornuILL contains much pleasant reading. The literature is 
light and well varied, and the magazine reader will find NO BETTER INVESTMENT 
FOR HIS SIXPENCE.’—Patt Mart Gazerre. 


PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


With numerous Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 


THE NEW SERIES OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY JAMES PAYN. 











Now ready, Second Edition, imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Jonn Marsnatt, F.R.S., F.R.CS., 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arta; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of 
Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood by J. 8. Cuthber:, engraved by George Nicholls & Co, 


Now ready, with Illustrations, royal 8vo. 21s, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Cuartes Meyrmorr Tiny, M.B., 


F.C.S., Master of Surgery ; Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital ; Official 
Analyst to the Home Office ; Medical Officer of Health for Islington ; late Deputy Medical Officer of Health 
and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Arranged 


by his Danghter, ELEANOR ARNOLD, Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, with Photograph 
small 4to. 10s. 6d. 
‘A handsome volume, which will no doubt prove acceptable to many of the poet’s admirers,’ —ATHEN ZUM. 


A BOOK OF SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld—Miss Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie— 


Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), Essays reprinted from the Cornhill 
Magazine. Large crown 8yo, 7s, 6d. 

‘Mrs, Richmond Ritchie's sketches of her four Sibyls are personal rather than literary...... Nobody. is, 

perhaps, more fitted to treat them sympathetically than Mrs. Ritchie, and we need hardly say that she has 

tuuched the lights and the shadows with a pen which is at once delicate and discriminating.’—-SaTURDAY REVIEW . 


POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 


LITERATURE AND DOGMA: An Essay towards the Better 


Comprehension of the Bible. By MaTTHEW ARNOLD, Second Edition, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


MERV: A Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised from ‘The Mery 

Oasis.’ By EpMuNnpD O’DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News. With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘A handy volume, with which few works of fiction can compare in the marvellons series of adventures it 
contains, and still fewer in its brilliant and easy descriptive style.’—ScoTsMAN, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS; being Extracts from the 


Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are added 
Fourteen Original Letters from J. S, Mill never before published. Edited by Horack N. Pym, With 
Portrait, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN’ 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Mrs. 


Geoffrey,’ &c. 


LOVING AND SERVING. By Hote Ler. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[On November 28, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & 0O., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO,’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


‘EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Jouy H. Ixceam. Crown 8yo. 38, 6d. each. 


Already Issued — 

EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rostssoy. 
MARY LAMB. Bv ANNE GILCHRIST. 
MARGARET FULLER. By Jvutia Warp Howe. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, 
Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. WetLs WILiAms, LL.D., 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature at. Yale College, &c. Revised Edition, with 74 Illus- 
trations and a New Map of the Empire. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


THE LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HENRY MARION DURAND, 
> a yeh dg Engineers, By H. M. DuRAND, C.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister- 
a 8 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. Edited by Rosatme Kavrman. Cr. 4to. 


with Map and numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


IN THE COMPANY’S SERVICE. A Reminiscence. Contents: Addiscombe 


—Cantonments—As in the Days of Noé—The Monsoon of ‘ Fifty-seven’ —Active Eervice. Svo. 10s. Grd. 


A SCRATCH TEAM OF ESSAYS, being Reprints from the ‘Quarterly’ and 


‘Westminster Reviews,’ on The Kitchen and the Cellar—Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, Roads, and 
Coaches. - By Serr. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). With Notes and Additions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NATIVE LIFE IN TRAVANCORE. By the Rev. Samvet Marterr, of the London 


Missionary Society. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 18s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK 8S. ROBERTS, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., 
C.LE., R.A.: a Memoir. By Canaries RATHBONE Low, F.R.G.S., Author of the ‘ History of the Indian 
Navy,’ ‘ Memoirs of Lord Wolseley.’ 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


TAY. A Novel. By the Rev. W. 0. Psire. Cr. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


MODERN PARALLELS TO THE ANCIENT EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY ; being an attempt to illustrate the Force of those Evidences by the Light of Parallels supplied 
by Modern "Affairs, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

QUEER PEOPLE. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of ‘Leah’ By Atzert 
ALBERG, Author of ‘ Fabled Stories from the Zoo, &c. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE OF ALEXANDER II., Emperor of all the Russias. By the Author of 


* Science, Art, and Literature in Russia,’ ‘ Life of Alexander I, &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


LONDON IN 1883. [Illustrated with Sixteen Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal Streets 
anda Map. By HERBERT Fry, New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Powor of Invading 


India, By CHARLES MarVIN, Author of ‘ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,’ ‘ Merv the 
Queen of the World, &c, 8vo. with Twenty-four I}lustrations and Three Maps, 24s. 


AT HOME AND IN INDIA: a Volume of Miscellanies. By J. W. Sarre, 0.S.I., 


Author of ‘Who is Mary ?’ ‘The Conjuror’s Daughter,” &c. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 53, 


THE STORY OF HELENA MODJESKA (Maname Cutarowsxa). By Mazer 


Co.utins, Author of ‘In the Flower of Her Youth’ &c, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. Including various Exhibitions. With about 200 Iilustra- 
tions. Edited by HENuKY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘ Academy’ and ‘Grosvenor’ Notes. 1883, 8vo, 2s, 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, FROM 1746-1849 inclusive. 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans,’ By Colonel G. B. MALiEsow, C.S,.1, Author of the 
*Life of Lord Clive’ &c. 8vo. 18s. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD, LORD HAWKE, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral 


of Great Britain, and First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to1771. By Monracu Burrows, Capt. R.N. 
(Retired List), and Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. with 
Portrait, 21s. 


STUDIES IN A MOSQUE. By Srantey Lanz-Pootr, Lauréat de I’Institut de France. 
8vo. 12s. 


THE FAMILY-REGISTER. A Key to such Official Entries of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, at the Registrar-General’s Office, as may refer to any particular Family, and for the Preserva- 
tion of Genealogical Data essential to the evidence of Pedigree, With Explanatory Introduction, Edited 
by ALFREN GkORGE TAUNTON, Folio, half-bound, bh “ 


_ London; WM. H. ALLEN: & 00, 1: 13 Waterloo Place, 











GEORGE SAND. By Berroa Tomas. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By MATHILDE BiinD. 
MARIA EDGWORTH. By HELEN Zimmery. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S List. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. — Now Ready, No. 111, December. 
‘It is unquestionably the best Sixpenny periodical published.,..,,..The illustrations are exceedingly good.’ 
‘It is an admirable Sixpennyworth,’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. THE GLOBE. 
‘A Wonderful Sixpennyworth.’—Sr. Jamzs’s GAZETTE. 


The English Fillustrated Magaste. 





CONTENTS. 
MARTIN LUTHER. (Frontispiece) after Lucas | THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. By StTaniey J 
Cronach, by THEODOR KNESING. WEYMAN. 7 


LUTHER. By James Sim s. 7 
SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. by Waren | THENEW HERO. By Tutopowe Warts. 
ARMSTRONG. With Illustrations. THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES, Chaps, VI. VII., 
CORN COCKLES. By-Granr ALLEN. With -Illus- CHARLOTTE M,; YONGE. 
trations by ALFRED PARsoNs. 
Single Numbers, price Sixpence, by post Eightpense ; Yearly Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


MR. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK 
EGYPT; AND THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. By D. Macxesziz Wattace, 
M.A., Ruthor of ‘ Russia: a Six Years’ Residence,’ &c.; 8vo. 14s. 
‘ Anyone who wishes to understand the difficult task which England is attempting to perform in the reor- 
ganisation of Egypt cannot do better than devote a few hours to the careful study of his interesting book. 





A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. ATHEN.RUM. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By Joun Ricuarp Greey, MA., LL.D., 
Author of ‘ The Making of why ny ’&c. With Maps. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


YY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ JOHN INGLESANT.’ 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. A Spiritual Romance. By J. H. 
SHORTHOUSE, Author of ‘ John Inglesant.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready in December. 
Now ready, in 14 Vols., 18mo., Paper Covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. each; or Complete in Box, 21s. 
HENRY JAMES’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
PORTRAIT of a LADY. 3 vols. The MADONNA of the FUTURE. CONFIDENCE, &c. 1 vol. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. 1 vol. SIEGE of LONDON. 1 vol. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1vol. The AMERICAN, 2 vols. An INTERNATIONAL EPISODE, 
DAISY MILLER, &c. 1 vol. The EUROPEANS. 1 vol. &c. 1 vol. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
NEW BOOK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 
TRUE TALES FOR MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Samver Wurtz Baxer, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., &c., — Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
ADVENTURES IN THULE: Three Stories for Boys. By Wiuuam Brack, 
Author of ‘Madcap Violet, ‘A Princess of Thule,’ ‘ Shandon Bells,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. A 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Moresworrn, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘ Rosy,’ ‘ The 
Cuckoo Clock,’ ‘Grandmother Dear,’ &c. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
* She remains unsurpassed in delineating the ways and moods of young folks. —-THE ACADEMY. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR.—ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. each. 
‘ Mrs. Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing for Children.’—Srxcrator. 
THE TAPESTRY ROOM. THE CUCKOO CLOCK. * CARROTS.’ 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. ROSY. TELL ME A STORY. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. GREYSMITH.’ 
HANNAH TARNE. A Story. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


ANYHOW STORIES—MORAL AND OTHERWISE. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD. With Illustrations by DororHy TENNANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘They are unique among tales intended for children.’—SPECTATOR. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d, each. 
LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. THE LITTLE DUKE. P’S. AND Q'S. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. PRINCE AND PAGE. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Globe 8vo. Price 5s. each Volume. 











1, MISCELLANIES. With an Intro-| 3. POEMS. [Ready. | 5. CONDUCT OF LIFE: SOCIETY 
ductory Essay by Joun Mortky.| 4. ENGLISH TRAITS: AND ‘RE- “AND SOLITUD 
[Un the press. PRESENTATIVE MEN. . LETTERS: AND SOCIAL AIMS 
2. ESSAYS. (Ready. (Ready. &. 


* The more we see of this edition the more we like it.’ —ACADEMY. 


THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with — _smeinsions by various Writers, 
* and a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. WaRD, M.A. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
each 7s. 6d. VolI. CHAUCER to DONNE.—Vol IL ‘ane JONSON to DRYDEN.—Vol. III. ADDISON 
to BLAKE.—Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to ROSSETTI 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY—LIBRARY EDITION, 








In course of Publication, 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


HNGLISH LANGUAGH. 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLANATORY. 
Embracing Scientific and other Terms, numerous Familiar Expressions, and a Copious Selection of Old English 


Words, to which are appended Lists of Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words 
and Phrases. By the 


Rev. JAMES STORMONTH, 


Author of ‘ Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language for Schools 
and Colleges, §c., Fe. 


THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY 
THE REV. P. H. PHELP, M.A., CANTAB. 


To.be published in Twelve Monthly Paris, and when completed will form one handsome volume, 
Parts I, & IL, PRICE 2s, EACH, ARE NOW READY. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. Uniform and com- 


plete. In 20 volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in volumes of a convenient and handsome 
form, price £5. Each volume may be had separately, price 5s. 








ConTENTS : Adam Bede, 2 vols.—The Mill on the Floss, 2 vols.—Silas Marner—The Lifted Veil—Brother 
Jacob, 1 vol.—Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols,—Felix Ho!t, 2 vols.—Romola, 2 vols.—Middlemarch, 3 vols.— Daniel 
Deronda, 3 vols.—The Spanish Gypsy, 1 vol.—Jubal; and other Poems, Old and New, 1 vol.—Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such, 1 vol. 


*A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works........In-size, type, and paper, everything that could be 
wished,’ —ATHEN ZUM, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT, With Illustrations. 6 vols. crown 


8vo. price 19s. 6d. Also sold separately, viz.:— 


1. ADAM BreDE. 3s. 6d.—2, THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 33, 6d.—3, Fetix Hour. 3s. 6¢d.—4, Scenes or CLERICAL 
Lire. 3s,—5,. SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d.—6. ROMOLA, 3s, 6d. 


DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6, 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

SPANISH GYPSY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

JUBAL, AND OTHER POEMS, Old and New. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is Published. Fourth Edition. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Lavrence Ouirnant. Illustrated. Two Volumes, 


post 8yo. 21s, 





This Day is Published. Second Edition. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 21s. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, and Other Stories. By 


RUDOLPH LInDAU. One Volume, crown 8vo. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. A Gossip with 
no Plot in Particular. By ‘A PLAIN WoMAN,’ New Edition, complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 
This Day is published. 


LUTHER, AND OTHER LEADERS OF THE REFOR- 


MATION. By Principal TutLocu. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 


GRANITE CRAGS. By C. F. Gorpon Cummina, Author of ‘ Fire 


Fountains,’ ‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ ‘At Home in Fiji,’ &c. In One Volume, 8vo. 
with Illustrations. (in the press, 


This Day is Published. 
ALISON. By the Author of ‘ Miss Molly,’ ‘ Delicia,’ ‘ Geraldine Hawthorne,’ 


&c, Three Volumes, crown 8vo. Price 25s. 6d. 


This Day is Published. 


NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS; or, The Waterways Lagoons, 


and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CuristopHeR DAvViEs, Author of ‘ The Swan and her Crew.’ LIllus- 
trated with Twelve full-page Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 


SONNETS. By the Eant of Rosstxn. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


This Day is Published. New Edition, Enlarged. 


LAMBETH PALACE AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. By J. 


CAVE-BROwNE, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent, and for many yeara Curate of Lambeth Parish ‘Cavkch 
With an Introduction by the late ArcHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Second Edition, containing an 
Additional Chapter on MEDL&ZVAL LIFE IN THE OLD PALACES. 8vo. with Illuminated Frontispiece, and 
other Illustrations. Price 21s. 


THE WISDOM OF GOETHE. By Joun Srvarr Buackisz, Emeritus 


Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo. extra gilt cloth, 6s. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. With an Introduction by L. B. 


WALFORD, Author of ‘Mr. Smith : A Part of his Life,’ ‘ Pauline,’ and ‘Cousins.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AN EASTERN CRUISE IN THE ‘EDELINE.’ By the 


CouNnTEss DE LA WARR. In One Volume, Crown 8vo, [Jn the press. 
READINGS IN RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant. In One Volume, 
crown 8vo. [in a few days 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. By Water Bzsany. Seventh Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gsrarp. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 63, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE PUBLIC MINISTRY AND PASTORAL METHODS OF OUR 
ce. By the Rev. Professor BLArkir, D.D., Author of ‘ For the Work of the Ministry.’ Crown 8vo. 
, 58. 
* A volume of rich and fruitful thought.\—CurisTiAn AGE, 


VOICES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD AND SHADOWS OF THE 
GREAT ROCK. A Daily Book in the Words of Scripture, with an Introduction. By the Rev. J. R. 
Macpvurr, D.D., Author of ‘ Morning and Night Watches.’ 16mo. 1s. 6d. 

‘As a book of religious exercises it is sure to meet with a good deal of acceptance.’ —ScoTsMAN. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND WISE SAYINGS. By a Prespyrer of the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. Marnams. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 
ABIDE IN OHRIST: Thoughts on the Blessed Life of Fellowship with 
the Son of God. By the Rev. ANDREW Murray. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending this book as possessing unusual merit and great 
spiritual insight, 
ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Prcov, D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Is ALL WELL? By Curistian Reprorp, Author of ‘The Kingdom.’ 16mo. 1s. 


SONGS OF PEACE. By Mrs. Havcrart, Author of ‘Waters of Quietness.’ 16mo. 
cloth, 1s. 


YOUR INNINGS: a Book for Schoolboys. By the Rev. Grorcz Everarp, M.A., 
a of a by Day,’ &c. With Introductory Note by the Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. 6d, 

‘A volume which every parent’and guardian should place in the hands of his young charges.’—EccLes!s- 

TICAL GAZETTE. ; 


ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Heyry Woon, Author of ‘Bessie Wells.’ Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
* The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of human difficulties whictt Mrs. Henry 
‘Wood has so notably displayed in her novels is here brought to bear upon the work of awakening and quickening 
spiritual life. —GLascow NEWws. 


MR. JOHN SHRIMPTON’S LETTER TO SCHOOLBOYS. Addressed to 
the Young Gentlemen of our Public Echools. Cloth, extra gilt edges, 64mo. 1s. 


DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT AND POLISHED : a Tale of City Arab Life. 
By R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of ‘The Lighthouse.’ Crown $vo. cloth, illustrated, 5s. 
‘There will not be many volumes published at this time of the year that will more thoronghly deserve and 
receive the approbation of young people than this one.’—ScoTsmMax. 


THE MADMAN AND THE PIRATE. By R.M. Battayxryne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


BATTLES WITH SEA. By R. M. Battantyxe. 16mo. cloth, illustrated, 2s. 67. 

CISSY’S TROUBLES. By Daruey Dat», Author of ‘ Little Bricks,’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

SPOILT GUY. By Dariey Dare. Crown 8yo. cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN’S PILGRIMAGE, By L. T. Mezavz, Author of ‘A London 
Baby.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


LADY TEMPLE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss EvererrGreex. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 


MISS MARSTON GIRLS AND THEIR CONFIRMATION. Crown 8ro. 


HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By Rev. J. Jacxson Waray, Author of ‘A Noble 
Vine,’ &c, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth plain, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s. 


POPPIES AND PANSIES. By Ema Marsuatt. Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


SIR VALENTINE’S VICTORY, and other Stories. By Emma Mansmatt. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


DATN TREE. By Bernarp Hetpmann, Author of ‘ Dorrincourt.’ Crown 8yo. Illustrated, 











KATHLEEN. By Miss Acyes Giszrxe. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. 





London ; JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Boraers Stroot, W. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. Each in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COMETH UP AS A FLOWER’ &c. 


BELINDA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. ye 
‘The story isadmirably told, with the happiest humour, the closest and cleverest character-sketching. “ £arah ” 
is a gem—one of the truest, liveliest, and most amusing persons of modern fiction.’— Atlas,’ in the WORLD. — 
‘ The book is remarkable for clever details ; the scenes in which most of the action takes place are painted 


and painted well, from nature. —St. James’s GAZETTE. 





DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 3 vols. 
crown 8yvo. 

‘The picture that is set before us of this woman 
seeing the work to which she fs passionately devoted 
taken from her because she is a woman, is genuinely 
pathetic.’—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 

*“Dr. Edith Romney” is a pretty and pleasant 
book.’—STANDARD. 


JULIET. By M.E. Carter. 

*« Juliet.” is interesting from the first page to the 
last. The contrast - between the two men Brunskill 
and Ormrod is very remarkable, and displays genuine 
dramatic power and discriminating observation. 
Juliet is herself a study, in a high degree picturesque 
and interesting.. One feels that she has stood com- 
plete before the writer’s imagination, both in body and 





mind, and bis skill in transferring her image to the 
page is very striking. —DaILy NEws. 


EPHRAIM; or, the Many and the Few. 
From the German of Niemanx. By CHRISTINA 
TYRRELL. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss 
CAROLINE FOTHERGILL. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

‘Miss Fothergill expresses herself capitally: easy, 
fluent, and masterly is her style. —SPECTATOR. 


ABIGEL ROWE: a Chronicle of the Regency. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of ‘Lady Grizel ’ &e. 


‘Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with great ingenuity a very dramntic story, gives us the straightest 
of “tips” regarding men and manners in London society at the period when that best-abused of monarchs, 
George IV., was Prince Regent.’— G. A. S.,’ in ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 New Burlington Street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDAA AND ASSYRIA. By 
Grorct Perrot and Cuartes Onirrz. Translated by. Wauter Armstrona, B.A:, Oxon. 
With 452 Illustrations. 2 vols, royal 8vo, Uniform with ‘Ancient Egyptian Art.’ 


CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. By Wits T. Jeans. 


Crown 8yo, 




















HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Ruspex, Author of ‘History 


of New Zealand.’ 3 vols. demy 8vo, 50s. 


CHRONICLES OF NEWGATE. By Major Arrnur = Gnrirrirus, 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons. Illustrated. 2 vols, demy 8yo. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. By H.D. Traut. Demy 8yo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By EmiLe DE 
Lavereye, Translated by W. Pottarp, B.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. New 
Edition, Demy 8vo, 616 pp. 7s. 6d. 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. 
Man. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 














By Joun Mortey. 





Jesus Christ—God—God and 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrep, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. A Poen, by Sir Samwvsr Fercvson, LL.D. With 20 


Original Illustrations by the first Artists, and Engraved in the bighest style of Art. 5s. 
THE MAGAZINE OF ART VOLUME FOR 1883. With about 500 Illustrations. 16s. 


CHOICE POEMS BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. [Illustrated from Paintings by his Son, 


ERNEST W. LONGFELLOW. 65. 
SOME MODERN ARTISTS. With Illustrations and Portraits. 12s. 6d. 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. With Exquisite Engrayings. 7s. 6d. 
OUR OWN COUNTRY. Wtth 1,200 Original Illustrations. Six Volumes, 44s. 
PICTURESQUE EUROPE—THE BRITISH ISLES. With Steel Plates and 400 Wood 


Engravings. 31s. 6d. 
FARRAR’S ‘ LIFE OF CHRIST.’ Bijou Edition. Five Volumes, in Cloth Box. 10s. 6d. 
FARRAR’S ‘ST. PAUL.’ Jlustrated. = With 300 Illustrations, 21s. 
THE BOOK OF HEALTH. By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons, 21s, 
OUR HOMES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM HEALTHY. By the highest Authorities, 
8. 


15s. 

CASSELL’S CONCISE CYCLOPADIA. Complete in One Volume. lis. 

GLEANINGS FROM POPULAR AUTHORS. Two Volumes. With about 400 Ilustra- 
ons. 18s, 

ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. By Joun Asuton, With Facsimile 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Rozert Lovis Stevenson. 5s. 

BQ-PEEP VOLUME. With Pictures on nearly every page. 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Several Hundred Pictures, 3s, 6d. 
DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP BOOK. With about 1,000 Pictures. 5s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of several hundred Volumes, 
suitable for presentation, sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, Ludgate Hill, London. 


POEMS by H. 8S. STOKES. 


LANHYDROCK: an Elegy. With a Photographic Vignette, 1882. Fep. 4to. 
1s. cloth. 


RESTORMEL, and other Verses. New Edition, 1882, with an Engraving of the 
Castle. Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The CHANTRY OWL, the City, &c. New Edition, 1881. Fep. 3s, 6d. cloth 
The GATE OF HEAVEN, Plaint of Morwenstow, &c. Fep. 1s. cloth, 
MEMORIES. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
The VALE OF LANHERNE, &c. _ Illustrated by Haghe, from drawings by Philp. 
Royal 8vo,. 10s. cloth. Only a few copiés of this edition remain, 
London, LONGMANS & CO. 


THE LONDON_ LIBRARY, 
12 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


President—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonE, M.P.; His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP oF DUBLIN $ 
E. H. Bunpury, Esq.; ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HouGuToN ; Earl of CARNARVON; Earl of ROSEBERY, 














Committee, 
Sir Henny BARKLY, K.C.B, | F, Harrison, Esq. | Professor HENRY MorRLEY. 
F. W. Burton, Esq. | C.M, Kennepy, Esq., 0.B. | Dr. Munk. 
Venerable Archdeacon CuzErHAM, | A, LANG, Esq. Rev. MARE PATTISON. 
J.C, CONYBEARE, Esq. Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D, F. PoLLock, Esq. 
H. R. Droop, Esq. W. Warkiss Lion, Esq. Rev. Dr. Riga. 
Rey. E. E. Estcourt. H. MaxwE.u LyTE, Esq. G. R. Romanszs, Esq. 
H. W, FREELAND, Esq. St. GEorGE Mrivanrt, Esq. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
SYDNEY GEDGE, Esq. | JAMES COTTER MoRRISON, Esq. LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 


The Library contains 100,000 Volumesof Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 
£8 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and 
Ten to Town Members. Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, 1875, price 16s. ; to 
Members, 12s, Supplement (1875-1880), 5s.; to Members, 4s, Prospectuses on application 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SUMPTUOUS GIFT-BOOK.—DORE’S LAST GREAT WORK. ’ 
THE RAVEN. By Encar Attan Por, Illustrated by Gustave Dont. With a Comment 
on the Poem by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

The volume contains 26 Full-page Engravings on Wood in the finest style of the Art, printed on imperial folio 
paper, and bound in cloth extra, price THREE GUINEAS. 

‘Nearly forty years have elapsed since Edgar Poe’s rhetorical masterpiece saw the light, and its popularity, 
instead of declining, seems to be still on the advance.,....It was the last work in literature on which Gustave 
Doré expended his rich fancy......Doré was ready to illustrate each phrase of the poem, and has actually left us 
no less than twenty-six full-page plates....,.... It gives us an opportunity of comparing all the varieties of Doré’s 
talent in draughtsmanship.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 











Preparing for immediate publication. . 

THE RIVER CONGO, from its Mouth to Bélébé; with a General Description of the 
Natural History and Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H. H. Jonnson, F.Z.S. With numerous Full- 
page and other Illustrations, and a new Map of the Congo from its Mouth to Bdélébdé, 1 vol, demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, price One Guinea. 

ON THE STAGE: Studies of Theatrical History and the Actor’s Art. By the late 
DutTron Cook, Author of ‘A Book of the Play’ &. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 24s, 

VICTORIA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, HER GIRLHOOD AND 
WOMANHOOD, By Graczk GREENWOOD. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

JULES VERNE’S LATEST WORK. 

THE GREEN RAY. By Jvutes Verne, Author of ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the 

Sea.’ Translated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. With 44 Graphic Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 


gilt edges, 6s. 
‘ Translated into excellent English......Altogether this is more particularly English in tone than any other of 
M. Verne’s stories.’—Datty News. 
* It is very vivacious. —ACADEMY. *M. Verne can hardly fail to be amusing.’—GRAPHIC, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR? 
Now ready in 3 vols. at all Libraries. 

A SEA QUEEN. By W. Crarx Rvssetx, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Daly TELEGRAPH says :—‘ Mr. Clark Russell lets the heroine of his latest novel, “A Sea Queen,” speak for 
herself, and a charming tale she has to tell us of the sea and its brave and hardy sailors and infinitely varying 
aspects......“A Sea Queen” lacks none of that vigour and force which have made “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor” and “ A Sailor’s Sweetheart” household words wherever a kindly feeling is entertained for “ poor 
Jack” and his hard life afloat......Every page of this new book is fresh and charming, full of fine thought and 
abundant observation, and we cannot give it higher praise than to say it is worthy of a place beside the capital 
sea stories from the same source which has preceded it.’ 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY REV. E. H: BICKERSTETH. we 

BICKERSTETH (E. H.).—‘ FROM YEAR TO YEAR’; or, Original Poems 
and Hymns for all the Sundays and Holy-days of the Church. 16mo. uniform with ‘ Yesterday, To-day, and 
for Ever,’ with red border lines, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT: a Critical Study of her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. By Gzoncz 
WILLIs CooKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS: a Series of Original Sketches, Biographical 
and Anecdotic, from the recent History of Industry and Commerce. By Various Writers. 2 vols. in damy 
$vo. containing about 700 pp. and several Portraits, £1. 12s. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF BORNEO,’ : 

BOCK (CARL).—‘ TEMPLES AND ELEPHANTS’; or, Narrative of a 


Journey of Exploration through Upper Siam and Lao. By Cart Bock. With Coloured Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 21s, 


The NEW NOVEL, now ready at all the Libraries. 


A TOURIST IDYL; MILLY AND THE Q.C.; IN MONOTONE: 
a Novelette without a Hero, &c. In 2 vols. crown $vo. 21s. 

* Of the six stories of which these volumes are composed the palm must undoubtedly be awarded to the “ Tourist 
Idyl”’ itself...... In each of these before us there is sufficient material for a novel of ordinary length ; and when 
the reader has finished the last he must acknowledge the cleverness and originality of the writing......The 
author has read much and travelled widely, and is altogether a great acquisition to the world of fiction.’ 


WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
LA FORTUNINA: 2 Novel. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. In 3 vols, 


WHITTIER, LIFE OF. By R. A. Unverwoop. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


*TWIXT FRANCE AND SPAIN;; or, A Spring in the Pyrenees. By E, Eenzst 
BILBOROUGH. Illustrations by Gustave Doré, and additional Sketches by Miss Blunt, and 2 Maps, Orown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

ROBIN HOOD. The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood of Great Renown, in Nottingham- 
— bp ata _ Illustrated by HowarD PyLe, Numerous Full-Page and otherIllustrations. Imperial 

vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


THE IRISH BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selections from the Speeches and Writings of 


Irish Men and Women, both Catholic and Protestant. Arranged by EMANIA, [Jn the press. 
ROMANTIC STORIES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. Crown 8yo. 
oth, 7s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 











‘The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more interest- 
ing record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented by the 
delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’—Epinsurcu Review. 


‘We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
instructive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
students of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advantage 
into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which conduce to 
legitimate success in work.’—QuARTERLY REVIEW. 


LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition. 


Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 


Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP : with Illustrations of Conduct and Perse- 


yerance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. 


Post 8vo, 6s, 
THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool 


Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


THE HUGUENOTS : Their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 


Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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‘MESSRS LONGMANS' PUBLICATION s 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
DON JOHN of AUSTRIA; or, Passages from the History of the 


Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578. By the late Sir WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous 
Illustrations engraved on Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, Weapons 
of War, Costumes, &c. from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 42s, 

*..% The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By Juuivs Korstiin. Trans- 


Jated from the German. With 4 Facsimiles in Lithography and about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood 
from Authentic Sources. Large crown 8vo. 16s, 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH during its 


FIRST THREE HUNDRED YEARS. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart. LL.D, D.C.L. &c, 2 vols. 
8vo. with Illustrations, price 36s. 


SCRAPS; or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes from Memories of My 


Earlier Days, By Lord SALTOUN. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18s, 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. By the Rev. 


ALFRED EDERSHELM, D.D. Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols.8vo. 42s, 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in GREEK PHILO- 


SOPHY. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by Sanan F, ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


The STORY of MY HEART: my Autobiography. By Richarp 


Jerrenizs, Author of ‘The Gamekeeper at Home’ &c, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By Grant ALLEN.- With 


60 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 


Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady EASTLAKE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James the First 


to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By Samuert Rawson Garpiver, LL.D. Cabinet Edition, In course 
of publication monthly, to be completed in 10 vols, price 6s. each. Vols. I.-VI. now ready. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Acces- 


sion of James II, 


Student’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, Cabinet Ejlition, 8 vols. post 8¥o0, 48s, 
People’s Ldition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, Library Edition, 5 vols, 8vo. £4, 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Cheap Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
Student’s Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. | Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, 24s, 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 3€s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME; with Ivry 


and the Armada. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 33. 6d. | Shilling Edition, fep, Svo, 1s, sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of the 
Italian School, Cheap Edition, 4to, 21s., cloth extra; 42s, morocco extra, 




















NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. Norn Harton. 53 vols. 


crown Svo, 21s, 


THICKER THAN WATER. By Janus Payn, Author of. ‘ Lost 


Sir Massingberd’ &¢, Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine, 38 vols, crowa 8vo, Ila 


ee ee 


London, LONGMANS & (QO, 
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NOW READY, the 


CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER 
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CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH PICTURE (size 24 by 17), entitled 


f RAY DREAM. 


From tho Oil Painting by J. B. BURGESS, A.R.A. 
Printed by Messrs, Le1icuton Bros., Colour Printers to the ‘ Illustrated London News,’ 
A BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
Showing the new Models of Dress and the Fashionable Colours and Materials, 


FULL-SIZED CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN 
Of the Victoria Pélerine. 
A LARGE DIAGRAM SHEET, 


For cutting out four Full-sized Garments. 


64 PAGES LETTER-PRESS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Music size, of the New Paris Models; New Bonnets; Costumes; Mantles; Pelisses ; Modes 
for Ladies, Young and Old; Fashions for Children ; Original Articles from Parie. 


SPINNINGS IN TOWN, by THE SILKE WORM. 


MYRA’S ANSWERS: Latest from Paris. Etiquette, Health, and Personal Attention ; 
Needlework; Bocks and Authors; Music; the Cuisine; Furniture and Furnishing; 
Miscellaneous; Free Exchange. 


Poom—‘A DAY DREAM.’ 
A SUPERB DESIGN FOR BRAIDING THE ALPINE APRON. 
A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE OF DESIGNS FOR 
EMBROIDERING TABLE LINEN, 
ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 1884. 





The whole enclosed in a Coloured Wrapper. 


PRICH ONE SHILGING. 


POSTAGE THREEPENCE. 





Orders should be given AT ONCE, as this Number cannot be reprinted. It may be had 
of any Bookseller in the UNITED KINGDOM, or direct from the PUBLISH ERS, 


GOUBAUD & SON, 39 & 40 Bedford St., Covent Garden, LONDON. 











led 


les 
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CLAREN DON PRESS LIST. 


Second Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, price £1. 11s, éd. 


TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY, MORPHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL, By Jutius SAcus, Profescor of Botany in the University of Wlirzburg. Edited, with an 
Appendix, by SypNey-H,. Vrves, M.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


ASPECTS OF POETRY; being Lectures delivered at Oxford, By Joun Camprriy 


SuatrP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, "Oxford. 





New Library Edition, 3 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, price £2. 8s.; also in 3 vol, crown $yo. cloth, 12s, each. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By W. Srvnes, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d, 


SELECT CHARTERS AND OTHER HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
illustrative of the Constitutional History of the English Nation, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of 
Edward I, By W. Srcpes, D.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford, 





Two,vols, medium 8vo, cloth, price £1. 12s, 


THUCYDIDES: Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, 
and Indices, By B, Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 











A New Edition, in 5 vols. medium 8vo. cloth, price £3. 10s. 


PLATO: The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 
by B, Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, 





Medium 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


PLATO: The Republic, translated into English, with an Analysis and Introduction, 
by B. Jow ETT, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 





Two vols, 8vo, cloth, price £1. 12s. 


ITALY AND HER INVADERS, A.D. 376-476. By T. Honaxr, Fellow of 
University College, London. Illustrated w ith Plates and Mage. 


Three vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price 10s. Gd. each. 


A HISTORY OF FRANCE. With numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G, W. 


Kien, M.A. 
Vol, I. Down to the year 1453, Vol. II, From 1453-1624. Vol. III. From 1624-1793, 





Six vols. crown 8vo. cloth, price £5, 93. 6d, 
A HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST OF ENGLAND: its 
Causes and Results, By E. A, FREEMAN, M.A., Hon, D.C.L., LL 
Vols, I. and II. may be had together, esa £1. 16s, 
Vols, III., IV., and V. separately, Price £1, 1s, each, 
Vols, VI., Index. Price 10s. 6a, 





Two vols. crown 8yo, cloth, price £1. 16s, 


THE REIGN OF WILLIAM RUFUS AND HE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY THE FIRST. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 


fecond Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By Grorcr Rawtiyson, M.A., 


Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 








Demy 4to. cloth, price £2. 4s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER W.SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGIGAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER W, SkgaT, M,A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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CRAMER'S 
NEW PIANOFORTES 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER & CO., by new mechanical appliances recently 
J » added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments dura- 
bility and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and 
general excellence. 











FOUR OCTAVES (Table), AURBEA and never aa canna ea i 10 guineas, 
FIVE » pe 7 de 

me a (Studio) .. , mm "from Ww ~~ 

From £1, ‘Ls. 6d. per Quarter on Three Years’ Sy stem, 

FIVE OCTAVES (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard, in Pine Case oa we a 

“ me » in American Walnut Case ... ; ie eal ie 

Se oa »  in.Oak Case ... ie mn oan ts aa 

" af » in Black and Gold Case ran eas aa 


From £2, 2s, per Quarter on Three Years’ ‘Sy stem. 

SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other Cases, from 25 gs. 

From £2. 7s, 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut, from 35 gs. 

From £8, 3s. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 30 gs, From £2. 16s. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. From £3. 5s. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
PIANINOS, in Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. 

From £2. 17s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System, 
With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut, from 40 gs. 

From £3. 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gs. 

From £4, 4s. per-qr. on Three Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45 gs. From £4. 4s. per qr. ou Three Year's System. 

With Ogee fall, from 50 gs. From £4. 14s. 6d, por qr. on Three Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46s, 

From £4, 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. From £4. 14s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. From £5. 16s. 6d. per gr. on Three Years’ System. 
EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs. From £6. 6s. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cases, from 35 gs. 

From £3, 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three Years’ System. 
PIANOFORTES by JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, COLLARD & COLLARD, and 

S. & P. ERARD, for HIRE, SALE, or on their Three Years’ System. 

Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
' Exchanged any time within three months without loss to the purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO. 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
High Street, Notting Hill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And 
of their Agents at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, 
and Le tin ba and ™ Principal Musicsellera throughout the 
United Kingdom, 
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TWENTY GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
CANTRELI && 


AROMATIC GINGER ALE. 


COCHRAN E’S 


FRUIT-FLAVOURED LEMONADE. 


WEINER A TL, 
SPARKLING MONTSERRAT. 
WATERS. 


REFRESHING SELTZER, SODA, KALI, LITHIA WATERS. 














AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Majesty’s Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 








PARTRIDGE: COOPER. | 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS. 
192.. FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


XMAS PRESENTS. 


NOTE PAPER & ENVELOPES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
25.Per Cent, Discount Off. 
ALL DIARIES FOR CASH. 








, 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FaocuTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, oF 
SUPPER, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such miztures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable eg roperties, and is specially adapted for 
early trea fasts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 6s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &o. 


GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882, 
Boxes, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 











Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s. cloth. 


LUTHER: a short Biography. 


Reprinted by permission from the Contemporary Review. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
b 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 
The Original and only True. 


= is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 
is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 
and private practice in all parts of the globe. 





AX aS 
Ae: FE 9 





E MARK” 
It is the best remedy known for Covaus, CoLps, CoNSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and 





ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal d . AGUE, CRouP, WHOoPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 
It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of EriLepsy, HysTERIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS. 

It is 7 only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GouT, Tid DoLOREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE PAIN, 
it rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 
system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
From Joun TANNER, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., F.L.S, LL.D., Physician to the Farringdon Dispensary, 
Physician to the Reverend C. H. Spurgeon’s Metropolitan College, &c. 

102 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
‘It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony in favour of FremMAN’s Chlorodyne. I have prescribed it 
extensively. In cases of Asthma, Chronic-Bronchitis, the last stages of Phthisis, and the Winter Cough of the 
aged, I have never found any substitute or chemical combination its equal; moreover, in all cases where a 

Sedative is required, it is a certain, safe, and agreeable remedy.’ 
‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RussiAN ARMY.—OKOUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
_ 6 epee and typhoid fever would have played more havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 








OOD ired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
orc CHLO ODYN BE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chaseeys Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 


RODYNE, and against 


. Collis Browne and J. T. 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condemned their proceedi: 


. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice i 
, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— : 


ngs. 
Reported in the Zimes and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 
Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, © harmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 


London, 8.E, Sold by Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers 
2 o2., 28. 9d.; 4 02., 4s, 6d.; 3-pints, 11s. ; and pints, 20s. each. 
Purchasers are cautioned not to have palmed upon them any substitute. 


all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 14d. ; 


There are other articles bearing the name of 


Chlorodyne, but quite devoid of its wonderful effects. See that the Trade Mark, ‘ The Elephant,’ is on the wrapper, &c., ' 
and that the words Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is the 


only true Chlorodyne. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 





GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising. 


from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER, 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 
1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to 
size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
and they will be sent free by return of post. 





rOK YHE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


8) FNS 


WORLD-FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 
THE  aapegd AND MIDLAND CouNTIES’ Drua@ ComPANy, 
Lincoln. 











HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 
effective remedy for In- 
digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES these 
Pills are truly excellent, 
removing Headache, De- 
pression of Spirits, Dul- 
nes of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a 
healthy bloom to the 
complexion. 

All Chemists at 1s. 1}d. 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S 


PILL OF 
HEALTH 





VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. ' 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 
“Smiana ws PURIFYING PILLS 


e use of which, for sqarty FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
Th OUSANDS OF CURES have been effected, nw umbers of 
which cases had been eneeeanl INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials = disorders of 
the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS. LIVER, and KIDNEYS ; 
also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, ch all SKIN 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove the reat value of this 
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most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE BLOOD. 
Many persons have found them of great service, both in pre- 


SS; and in warm climates 


venting and relieving SEA SICK j 
8s —— NTS. | 


they are very beneficial in all BILIO 


any part United Kin, 
Stamps. Sold by all Chemise at home and 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ WASHING MACHINES 


Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue. 
LAUNDRY MAC MACHINERY 

DATBY MAC HIN NERY 
STIC MACH 
HORTICULTURAL MACHINERY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS, 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 








BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 





THE PARCELS POST. 


Patterns and Parcels Carriage Free on a Britain 
and Ireland. Export orders free on board. 


WATSON’S ABERDEEN TWEEDS. 


‘ial facilities boing, now at commend for the wnt of t porecle, F PATRICK WATSON & SON are to the front 


with fabrics for LADI LEMEN’S 


excellence of their Teens, as camer wy fe me of 34. ig caianenaindione trom, all parts of the world. 


R. They desire to call attention to the uniform 
All materials 


offered are manufactured from Scotch wools, and have a beauty and durability such as cloths made from low wools or shoddy 


never have 


FOR “THIS SEASON, owing to the specially favourable prices of woes on® the reduction in cost of carriage, The 


Aberdeen Tweeds are sim 


ly a marvel of cheapness. No other ma! ane can compe’ 


Special attention is asked to the Sitezne ‘or Ladies’ wear :—The New Aberkepn Homespun, new Mixtures, 134d. pe 


The Kinnord_ Tweed, in 20 colourings, 144 
and Check effects, 173d. per yard. 


wear :—Real 
Cheviot Wools, heavy weights, from 3s. 114d. 


per yard. 
suitable for Gentlemen’s yo and_ Ladies’ 


The Durris Cheviot Tweed, 15: 
The C ache th A Saxony Wool, 
selection of novelties in Checks, St: ipes, &c., in ‘single and double width 


ard. 

. peryard. The Devanha, New Oy Str 
self-colours, 184d. per yard. Besides those, a splendid 
Tweeds,—Special for this season. For Gentlemen's 


Mountain Homespuns from 3s. 6d. per yard. om High land Checks and Mixtures, manufactured from pure 
ur we 
eavy travelling gowns and cloaks. Special patterns manufactured to order if 


nown Donside Tweeds, besides many other makes, 


in sufficient lengths. Real Scotch Blankets. Lists on application. 


Address 
in full, 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
PATRICK WATSON & SON, aseRDEEN, SCOTLAND. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real Teliet 


he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Depér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F,. NEWBERY & = 
1 King Faward Street, Newgate Street. London. BE. 





“ST. JACOB'S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


(Established 1746,) 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON. 





Jenny Linp. — ‘1 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 


you.’ 


DOUGHTY'S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s.; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28. 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F. NEWBERRY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746, 
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ORSHP RAO MRabaiOnts | \/ERY IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. 
An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever publisheda’ 
the price. No.1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 3, on thick paper, printed 
<n poss side galy, half- -morocco, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding as No. 3, with clasp, 9s. ; 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


2ist Edition. 7s.6d., 98., 108., 18s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready , brought up to 1883, price 2s, 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price Lin ‘of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictures, 
&c. &c., gratis and post free. Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 
KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. ° ° Ss 
Nearly et —- suffer “9 Worms: if this K EA T | N G 
cause of i ealth is suspecte oO not wait, you can 
hi fa: hi dy 
with are care the ld thie remedy Bare COUCH 


easy to take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by all 
Chemists. Tins, 134d.each. Post free, 15 stamps, . 


From KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London, 






































TO GET RID OF “Absolutely the bet Seewe remedy ever 
BLACKBEETLES 


Use the Certain Destroyer— COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 



































KEATING’S Strongly aceaicingee by tho most 
POWDER. eminent Doctors. 
Sold everywh 6d. and 1s. Ti free f TIN 
a KEA’ srg, se ag Pen M e "4 stamps. it e 8 ONLY, ede and ee oa 
mann ih RAR ERRA ret TS a 





TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


ent, fluid, e: from medicinal roots, is used m4 of blue pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, 


aie wean te of abe of the liver, AY i meieag Aa in between the shoulders, seapache, drowsiness, n: © app petite fared 
fongue, taste in the morning, a ae of the stomach, and feelin ago of depression. ’ It the sluggish 
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Jack’s Courtship : 
A SAILOR’S YARN OF LOVE AND SHIPWRECK. 


By W. CuLarkK RUSSELL. 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. ALPHONSO HAWKE. 


T is a mistake to ask a woman not to breathe a syllable. She 
cannot be trusted, least of all with another person’s love- 
secret. She can keep her own, but not yours or mine. And 
indeed very often she cannot keep her own. I remember a young 
gentleman telling me that, having fallen in love with a girl, he 
proposed to her in a very neat letter that had cost him nearly a 
quire of expensive paper. She answered by return, declining his 
offer, hoping he would forgive her, and that they would continue 
friends. She had destroyed his letter, she said; and as she did 
not mean to breathe a syllable of what had passed between them, 
she hoped he would be silent too. Meanwhile he was to be sure 
to come to their dance next so and so. Well, his heart having 
been declined, it suited him very well to be silent ; and nothing 
but his faith in her promise of secresy, coupled with his anxiety 
to gaze on her once more, could have furnished him with sufficient 
fortitude to present himself at the dance given by the young 
lady’s mamma. The behaviour of the numerous family satisfied 
him that nobedy knew he had proposed to the girl, and he danced 
in a collected and easy posture of mind. But what was the truth? 
He ultimately won the girl’s love, and when they were married 
she said, ‘ Of course, Montague, I showed your letter to papa and 
mamma, and my brothers and sisters, and poor Aunt Jane—you 
VOL. Ill. NO. XIV. I 
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remember dear Aunt Jane ?—for was it to be supposed, Montague, 
that I could hide such a serious thing as an offer of marriage 
from my family ?’ 

Amelia served me in that way. She went and told Sophie 
that I had confessed, ‘Yes, my dear, confessed—only think!’ to 
being deeply in love with Florence Hawke. Sophie gave the news 
to her mother, who handed it on to my uncle. No doubt they 
all pledged one another to secresy. But my uncle could not 
hold his tongue; and on the evening of the day on which I 
had lunched with Miss Hawke, the ladies having retired to rest, 
and he and I being alone, sitting in the open window and smoking 
cigars, he spoke as follows :— 

‘So, my boy’ (and this was the delicate way he approached 
the subject), ‘they tell me you are head over ears in love with 
Florence Hawke.’ 

‘Who are they?’ I observed. 

‘ All. your relations,’ he answered. ‘But why d’ye want to 
keep it a secret? And yet I dont know. You're right to be sly 
if you're sineere; for if Hawke twigs your sentiment, stand by! 
But I say, Jack, how on earth can you be in love with a girl you 
have only met once or twice, and have only heard of during the 
last twenty-four hours ?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell you,’ said I. 

‘ Why, it took me eight months to make up my mind to offer 
for your aunt—a handsomer woman then than Florence is now, 
make no mistake about that, sir. A proper female; a lady in 
heart and a woman in beauty, young man.’ 

‘ That she is still,’ said I. 

‘Yes, every inch of her. Eight months, I say, it took me to 
resolve ; and here are yow ripe in less than twenty-four hours for 
the parson to operate on. But this is the age of locomotives—the 
sixty-mile-an-hour epoch; and a correct portrait of the period 
should represent it as pelting before a hurricane, holding its gray 
hair on with both hands” 

‘I think you forge ahead a trifle too fast,’ said I. ‘I greatly 
admire Miss Hawke, and so do you.’ He nodded. ‘But when 
you speak cf my being desperately in love you’re giving a character 
to my admiration that I really can’t say it yet possesses.’ 

‘ Well, my lad,’ said he, ‘I don’t know what’s in your mind, 
nor does it matter. But I'll tell you this: you’ll be a lucky fellow 
if you win her. I should say she was good for ten thousand 
pounds, if a penny, with more to come. Moreover, she’s a lady, 
which is a fine thing for one’s friends, and a beauty, which is a 
fine thing for oneself. Any help I can give you, Jack, you may 
command. Your aunt may hang a bit in the wind, as she’s got 

‘to work the sense of duty to her neighbour off her mind; but your 
cousins are at your service, and with a pair of clever girls to do 
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your love-errands you should be able to out-weather old Nick him- 
self, were he Florence’s papa.’ 

Though I could talk as offhandedly as he, I was not without 
a stock of native modesty ; and we were now upon a subject which 
sentiment had to a certain extent consecrated, and which I felt 
ought to be approached hat in hand, so that I did not much care - 
to humour my uncle’s irreverent commercial and half-jeering 
allusions to it. I therefore without much trouble drew him away 
from the subject, and was presently splitting my sides over some 
capital Yankee stories he related; though when I went to my 
bedroom I hung for a long half-hour over Miss Florence’s photo- 
graph, and when in bed lay so great a while full of thought, that 
the sparrows were twittering on the trees when I fell asleep. 
Was I to get no rest at Clifton ? 

Next morning I took my cousins for a drive in the phaeton, 
and when we were fairly under way I said to Amelia :— 

‘Do you remember promising not to breathe a syllable ?’ 

‘Of what ?’ asked she. 

‘ Of our talk yesterday when we returned from Clifton Lodge.’ 

‘Yes; and I kept my word. Sophie asked questions, parti- 
cularly if you were not in love with Florence, and I said yes, you 
were.’ 

‘And why shouldn’t we know?’ exclaimed good-natured 
Sophie. ‘ We are naturally interested in you and in Florence too,’ 

I had to thank her for this, which of course put an end to my 
reproaches. 

‘ By-the-by, Jack,’ said Amelia, ‘I forgot to ask you for 
Florence’s portrait, which you very kindly put into your pocket to 
keep for me.’ 

‘T’ll go on keeping it for you,’ I replied. ‘ You may trust me; 
it will be quite safe.’ 

Both the girls laughed, and Amelia said :— 

‘I did not tell you, Sophie, that when Jack was admiring 
Florence’s portrait she turned to me and asked me if I would like 
it. Do you think she was sure it would find its way through me 
to Jack or through Jack to me? Upon my word, she is a deep 
little thing.’ 

‘Is she a flirt?’ I asked, not much relishing my cousin’s 
applause of her. 

‘If she were should I tell you?’ answered Amelia laughing 
loudly. ‘No, no; there is such a thing as esprit de corps among 
women : we may sneer at one another among ourselves, but right- 
minded females never expose the sex’s infirmities to the common 
cnemy.’ 

‘ Besides, Jack,’ says Sophie, ‘no girl is supposed to know 


whether another is a flirt or not. It is for men to make the 
discovery.’ 
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Well, to be sure all this was very twopenny talk—the chattet 
of three young relations driving along a road in a phaeton; but 
it pleased and amused me. I found that these girls enjoyed con- 
versing on the subject of love, and that they were quite disposed 
to encourage me to make a fool of myself over Miss Hawke. 
There are women who like to set people quarrelling with one 
another, and there are women who like to set people making love 
to one another. My cousins were of this order, and their papa 
perhaps knew their peculiarity when he spoke of them as a couple 
of clever girls, willing to ran on any errands I might want to put 
them to. 

And, upon my word, if I were a girl I should think that the 
next best fun to having a sweetheart is to act as factotum to a 
pair of lovers; to enjoy the confidence of both; to patch up 
damaged feelings ; to convey letters, and see the comedy, as I 
may say, from the wings instead of from the front. But it isa 
woman’s business, and to perform her part to her own and the 
satisfaction of others, she not only requires plenty of leisure, but 
she must be emotional if not hysterical, and exceedingly amiable ; 
- nor, perhaps, can she be held absolutely qualified for the arduous 
post unless she is able to show that she has been in love herself, 
and knows what blighted feelings are. 

We returned home at half-past twelve, and as I drove up to 
the door I saw my uncle walking under the trees with a tall man 
wearing a beard, his upper lip shaved. 

‘It’s Mr. Hawke!’ said Amelia; and when the girls alighted 
they went up to him and shook hands. I followed when the 
groom was near enough to catch the reins I flung to him, and my 
uncle introduced me. Mr. Hawke made a very stately bow. This 
was evidently the first he had heard of me; and when he regained 
his ramrod erectness he scrutinised me with as keen a pair of 
eyes as were ever levelled at a youth. He was a tolerably good- 
looking man, tall and well dressed. He was certainly very dif- 
ferent from the burly colonial I had somehow pictured him. He 
carried a very grave expression of face, and the skirts of his coat 
being long and his beard hiding the furniture of his neck, he 
might have been mistaken for a clergyman. A pair of gold eye- 
glasses dangled upon his ample surface of waistcoat, a large 
diamond flashed upon one hand that was ungloved, and in the 
other hand was a stout cane adorned with a heavy gold knob. I 
noticed that he spoke slowly, with a degree of deliberation that 
was both tiresome and disturbing, as it suggested not only a 
solicitude as to his choice of words, but misgivings as to his 
capacity of delivering them when selected. 

Sophie asked after his daughter Emily. 

‘Thank you, Miss Seymour, she is as well as we have a right 
to expect. Sir Timothy Tomson thinks that no change of air is 
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at present necessary. The journey home fatigued her—aw—poor 
thing, but a night’s rest has, I am happy to say, restored her.’ 
And then addressing me, ‘ What do you think of Clifton, sir? Is 
this your first—aw—your first visit ?’ 

‘It is, I replied. ‘I only arrived the night before last; but 
what I have seen delights me.’ 

‘And mind you, Mr. Hawke,’ says my uncle, ‘my nephew 
Jack’s opinion is not to be despised, for he has visited Sydney 
Harbour.’ 

‘Oh, you know Sydney ?— indeed !’ exclaimed the old fellow, 
as if my knowing Sydney rather disconcerted him. ‘ Pray how 
do you know Sydney ?’ 

‘ As a sailor, sir.’ 

‘Oh, as a sailor! Yes, just so. You will not—aw—have much 
acquaintance with it. My recollection is that sailors are only 
allowed to-go ashore—I believe—aw—that is the expression—to go 
ashore at night, as they have to work all day.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said I; ‘I see that you know something about 
the nautical calling.’ 

* Not much, not much, indeed,’ he replied, never relaxing his 
distressing gravity, and speaking asif on the whole any knowledge 
of the nautical calling was calculated to lead to social prejudice: 
‘having lived in Australia I have—aw—had necessarily to cross the 
ocean to reach England, and have had opportunities of inspecting 
well—aw—perhaps not of inspecting—of witnessing ’ 

‘In short,’ cut in my uncle unceremoniously, ‘ you have seen 
enough of Jack’s life to know something about it ?’ 

‘ Aw—yes,’ replied Mr. Hawke, giving a little scowl round to let 
us understand that he had been at nolossfor words. ‘ Youdidn’t, 
perhaps,’ continued he, addressing me, ‘ know Sir Wilkinson Smith 
at Sydney ?’ 

‘No,’ said I. 

‘Nor his chawming lady? Who, by the way, Mr. Seymour,’ 
speaking to my uncle, ‘turns out to be a connection of Lord 
Wear, my friend Sir Reginald Morecombe’s cousin.’ 

‘We should call that a coincidence in Canada,’ said my uncle 
giving me a look. ‘ By the way, Mr. Hawke, have you brought 
Mr. Morecombe along with you to Clifton ?’ 

Mr. Hawke answered yes, and that he and Florence were out 
riding, a piece of news that caused Sophie to steal a peep at me, 
whilst it excited in the depths of my soul an evil wish that the 
fellow would break his neck before he got home. 

We stood all five of us conversing for some time under the 
trees. It did not take me long to discover that Mr. Alphonso 
Hawke was a pompous old bore, with an early training and 
history of which he was ashamed, and to the veneering of which 
he was devoting his declining years. I was struck by his way of 
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speaking, the cautious manner in which he groped along with his 
tongue, saying aw, and ah, merely to enable him to pause and 
make sure, and the fine airs he put on (which he may have seen 
and admired in Sir Wilkinson Smith and his chawming lady, a 
connection of the Morecombes) when he addressed my cousins. 
His want of ease was the most harassing part of him. He was 
indeed one of those men to whom you long to say, ‘ For goodness 
sake try not to be genteel, and pray cease to act as a person of breed- 
ing. Drop an h, sir, for the comfort of your friends, now and 
then. Kindly be vulgar and natural.’ 

At last he went away, declining my uncle’s invitation to stop 
to lunch with a large and portly wave of the hand, and a smile that 
exposed what I suspected then and know now to have been a 
splendid set of false teeth. He gave the ladies an immense bow 
as he quitted them, and I watched with an emotion, almost of 
awe, the solemnity of his tread and the full-blown dignity of his 
consequential carriage as he walked by my uncle’s side to the gate. 

‘ Well, Jack,’ said my uncle returning, and looking at me with 
a grin, ‘what d’ye think of your future father-in-law ?’ 

‘Hush, papa! for gracious goodness sake,’ cried Amelia in a 
terrified voice, casting her eyes in the direction in which old 
Hawke had disappeared. 

‘Tut, tut,’ said my uncle, ‘he’s out of hearing, silly.’ 

‘ He fits the character you gave him to a hair,’ said I ; ‘he is 
a prig.’ 

‘ Ay, a prig, exclaimed my uncle : ‘ but isn’t he a fine specimen 
of one? isn’t he worth knowing asa prig? You're not going to 
meet with such a sample as that every day, my hearty. May I 
be shivered if the sight of him alone isn’t worth a long journey.’ 

‘ Really, papa,’ said Sophie remonstratively, ‘he is our friend, 
dear. He is Florence’s father. If we cannot speak well of him, 
let us say nothing.’ 

‘ True,’ said I, ‘he is Florence’s papa; we must speak well of him.’ 

‘ Sophie, my love,’ said my uncle with fine gravity,‘ let us, as the 
moralist says, clear our minds of cant. Who would care to have, 
who would be bothered with acquaintances, if the khowing them 
were conditional on never saying anything ill-natured behind 
their backs ? Do you think Hawke don’t sneer at me? Do you 
suppose that he doesn’t ridicule my wideawake, the cut of my 
boots, my indifference to the aristocracy as lords and ladies—not, 
Jack, as men and women? No,I can respect honest people even 
when they are titled. But though Hawke sneers at me, he asks 
me to dine with him: and though I laugh at his cheap pre- 
tensions, I accept his invitation and return it.’ 

‘It’s the way of the world, Sophie, said I. ‘But I own that 
Mr. Hawke is a bigger disappointment than Iexpected. How the 
dickens came his most lovely daughter to be a relative of his?’ 
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‘I say, Jack,’ cried my uncle rather maliciously, ‘ did you hear 
him say that Florence and young Morecombe were out riding? 
Man, you must keep your weather eye lifting. Don’t let this be 
a stern-chase, for the pretty little craft will have been boarded 
by the fellow who’s already abreast of her before you can come 
up with her.’ 

‘ Pray don’t make my admiration of the girl too significant,’ 
said I, not liking this banter at all. ‘If Morecombe boards her, 
it will be because she allows him to do so, And if I don’t over- 
haul her, it may be because I reckon my spars more valuable than 
the chase’s capture.’ 

‘Don’t talk Greek!’ exclaimed Sophie, who had listened 
eagerly. ‘What with boarding and overhauling and stern-chasing 
and such stuff, it is impossible to find out your meaning.’ 

‘There is no meaning to find out,’ said I. And here my aunt 
stood up in the window and called out that lunch was ready. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LITTLE DINNER AT CLIFTON LODGE, 


SomE days after this we went to dine at Clifton Lodge. My going 
fell out in this way. 

Miss Hawke called one morning to ask the Seymours to dine 
en famille on such and such an evening. I had taken my uncle’s 
little mare for a canter, and when I returned and heard that Miss 
Hawke had called, I could have pulled a handful of hair out of my 
head with vexation. It was a week since I had set eyes on her. 
In vain had I sneaked out when nobody was looking, and hung 
about the roads which I thought she was bound to pass along, 
whether riding or driving or walking. To no purpose, I say. 
And then all on a sudden she calls and I miss her! 

However, I smothered my feelings, and asked in a collected 
voice the reason of her visit. It was Sophie to whom I put this 
question, and we were alone. 

‘She called to ask us to dinner.’ 

‘Oh indeed !’ said I brightening up. ‘ What’s the date ?’ 

Sophie named it. 

‘Did she bring any news?’ said I, ‘ Anything fresh going 
forward at Clifton Lodge ?’ 

‘No, she brought no news,’ says Sophie. 

‘Nothing about young Morecombe? She’d tell you, wouldn’t 
she, if he had proposed ?’ 

‘She’d tell me, I believe, if she had accepted him,’ she 
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answered, ‘ but I don’t think she will accept him—at least, I hope 
she won’t.’ 

I plucked at my bit of a moustache—there was not enough of 
it to de-sailorise my countenance—and said: ‘ Mr. Hawke is very 
polite to invite me. When I met him the other day I couldn’t 
help fancying that he eyed me as if I might be a youth that 
would admire his daughter: and I suppose admiration for her in 
any other man than Mr. Morecombe would be worse than poison 
to the old gentleman.’ 

‘To be candid, Jack,’ says Sophie, with an air of reluctance in 
her gentle manner, ‘ Florence did not include youn—I mean she did 
not mention your name, Sheasked mamma and papa and Amelia 
and me.’ 

‘Oh!’ said I. 

‘But it doesn’t in the least signify,’ continued she. ‘It was 
a pure oversight on her part. Of course you'll go?’ 

‘Go!’ said I. ‘Go to Jericho, you mean. What! go where I 
am not asked? Why I'd rather hang myself up by the neck 
until I was dead, otherwise what mercy should I expect for my 
soul ?’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Sophie. ‘ You will go.’ 

Upon my word I was so angry, so disappointed, that I was un- 
gallant enough to wish that my affectionate cousin had been a 
man, merely to ease my mind by telling her I would see her, &c. 
Observing my temper and vexation—and I believe this did more 
to open her kind eyes to the state of my heart than had I sat 
down and indited volumes about it—she dropped the subject and 
so did I, so far as words went: but I very well remember carrying 
it into the grounds, up into a corner, into a summer arbour, where, 
armed with a large pipe, I turned it over, kicked it, ground it 
under heel, and, as I actually endeavoured to make myself believe, 
buried the mutilated thing along with the imbecile sentiment that 
had kept me feverish and foolish ever since the hour I had first 
entered my uncle’s house. 

Of course I was unreasonable. What right had I to expect to 
be included in the invitation to dine ? Who was J that she should 
trouble herself even to remember that such a person existed when 
I was out of sight? And yet I felt that it would have done me 
good to have expende1l myself in an Irish riot, for the sake and 
pleasure of knocking anybody over the head. Was her nzture 
perfidious? Was all her talk about Mr. Morecombe being a fool 
and the like fudge? It was; I say, I feared it was, and I ground 
my heel into the soil of the summer arbour. 

Well, in this posture of mind was I sitting, smoking and 
writhing, when I heard Sophie calling ‘Jack! Jack }’ 

* Halloo!’ I grumbled. 

‘ Where are you, Jack ?’ she cried, 
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‘ Here,’ said I, and I went out of the arbour that she might 
see me. 

She came running alcng, red with heat and radiant with plea- 
sure, and flourished a little square of gray paper. I saw the gilt 
edge of it sparkle, and observed that it bore the creases of a 
cocked-hat note. 

‘Read that, you foolish mope!’ says she; and she put the 
letter into my hand. It was as fragrant as jessamine; it was 
adorned with a crest in blue and gold, and the crest embodied a 
goose with its bill cocked up; the paper was ribbed and thick, 
delightful to feel—a truly lovable thing to handle. The hand- 
writing was clear and decisive: it might have passed for a man’s, 
Thus ran the missive :— 


‘ Dearest Sophie,—When I arrived home after calling upon 
you, it flashed upon me that I had omitted to ask you to bring 
your cousin, Mr. Jack Seymour, next Thursday evening. I am 
sure I cannot account for this foolish and most wiintentional 
omission, unless I put it down to my habit of thinking of your 
family as consisting of four only. I am sorry to say that poor 
Flora is much worse. Yours affectionately, FLORENCE HAWKE. 


‘ P.S.—Do not let your cousin know that I forgot him.’ 


‘ There,’ said Sophie, as I looked up from the letter, ‘ you can 
pin that to her photograph and keep it.’ 

A dark suspicion entered my mind. Had Sophie written to 
ask her to invite me? had she requested her to write as if the 
after-thought were her own? No: it needed but very little re- 
flection to see that there had not been time enough to admit of 
such a stratagem. It was a genuine letter, and yet I would not 
appear too well pleased either. 

* How do you know that I want to keep it?’ said I, dangling 
the note. 

‘Then tear it up,’ said Sophie, with a laugh of bland defiance. 

‘That wouldn’t be polite, I replied. ‘I never act impul- 
sively,’ and so saying I put it in my pocket. 

‘Of course now you will join us?’ said Sophie. 

‘Why should I? don’t you relish dignity in a connection ? 
She was not polite to forget me, and there is really a limit to for- 
giveness,’ said I, in a mood that still simmered, though I admit 
that the fires were drawn. 

‘ Well,’ said Sophie, ‘ you have Florence's invitation : she can- 
not do more than ask you, although I believe men would like 
women to go on their knees to them even when they granted 
favours, not to mention receiving them; and I am quite sure, 
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Jack, that you will do the thing that best pleases you,’ and she 
turned to leave me. 

Her speech was made painfully sarcastic by her emphasis on 
the words granted and receiving, and sarcasm in a fat, affection- 
ate, amiable woman falls on a man’s intelligence like a box on 
the ear falls on the head. I seized her hand. 

‘Dear Sophie—I’m an ass,’ I exclaimed. ‘I have allowed my 
feelings—her omission of my name, do you see—the sort of liking 
she seemed to show for me— in fact, I ought to have stopped in 
London.’ 

My cousin melted like a snowflake on a river, one moment 
white, though I cannot say that at the next she was gone for 
ever. 

‘No, Jack,’ said she. ‘ You wrong yourself. There is nothing 
wonderful in your liking, even in your loving, Florence Hawke. 
She likes you—she told Amelia so. Why shouldn’t her liking 
become love? You must not misjudge her. Suppose she pur- 
posely omitted your name in her invitation? it might have been 
from fear of her papa. But look how honest she is! when she 
gets home she remembers the omission with pain, says, “ No! I 
will defy papa in this matter,” and she sits down and writes the 
letter you have in your pocket. How can you sneer at her?’ 

‘ Sneer !’ I shouted. 

‘I mean, how can you talk about your dignity ? Poor girl! You 
know she standsalone. She has to cope with her father’s wishes, 
and the attentions of the wretched creature her papa wants her 
to marry. No, Jack; if I were you I should feel grateful for the 
spirit that prompted her to write that letter, and I should cer- 
tainly try to please her by making her understand how deeply 
you admire her courage—which you can only do by dining at 
Clifton Lodge on Thursday.’ 

‘Say no more, Sophie,’ cried I, abjectly. ‘I shall dine, trust 


me.’ 


‘She gave me a kindly nod and went away, rather hurriedly, I 
thought; perhaps to conceal her mirth, but in that particular 
period of my life I was a very suspicious man, as what youth is 
not who believes he is in love? When she was out of sight I 
drew forth the letter, read it over five or six times, kissed the 
signature, and perpetrated several extravagances of a like kind. 
I had it by heart in a very short time, and went on repeating 
sentence after sentence in the hope of finding a deeper meaning 
than lay on the surface. The passage that pleased: me best was 
the postscript : ‘Do not let your cousin know that I forgot him.’ 
It showed that her dog was not the last thought in her mind 
when she wrote. 

I look back sometimes at myself, ensconced in that summer- _ 
house reading Miss Hawke’s letter, and putting it to my lips and 
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acting like a Frenchman in love in a stage play. That particular 
recollection somehow makes all that followed so queer, so romantic, 
so wild to me as I view the incidents now, that there are times 
when I can hardly persuade myself that what I took part in was 
not a portion of another life, like one of those fancies which 
sometimes seize one, of having acted or done something or under- 
gone some experience in another sphere of being in which one 
flourished before one was born. But let me fire away, for at this 
rate we shall never get out of Clifton and afloat. 

Thursday evening came, and in all my time I never shaved 
myself with keener solicitude nor dressed myself with livelier 
anxiety. Will it be credited that I actually kept the ladies wait- 
ing? Think of a young fellow who for years had been accustomed 
to tumble out of his bunk and bundle on deck a couple of minutes 
after the cry of ‘Eight bells! d’ye hear the news below there, 
sleepers ?’ had harshly thundered down the hatchway, who thought 
himself fortunate if he could get a good wash-down once a week, 
and who would roll into his clothes without taking thought of 
his appearance—think of him, I say, debasing his old sea-traditions 
by a trick of vile coxcombry! Yes, I positively kept my aunt 
and cousins waiting, so that my uncle was obliged to come to my 
door and beat upon it, and shout ‘ Jack! damme man, it’s not a 
dance but a dinner, dy’e hear ? and it’s not polite to be late when 
you're asked to dine.’ 

Of course I rushed out and profusely apologised, declaring 
that my watch was wrong, and so forth ; but my uncle would not 
have that. ‘ No, no,’ says he; ‘ it isn’t your watch that’s out ; it’s 
another piece of mechanism that’s gone wrong,’ and he smote 
himself upon his breast, and winked at me with all his might. 

‘You look very nice, Mr. Jack,’ said my aunt; she always 
gave me the Mister. 

It was the first time they had seen me in tails, and upon my 
word I think I may say without affectation that the dress-coat, 
shiny boots, white tie and lavender kid gloves, in which I had 
anxiously clothed myself, made me a very tolerable figure. My 
uncle was in black, and wore an open frock coat. He began 
to inveigh against the waiter’s costume, as he styled the dress I 
had figged myself out in. ‘It may please those who like it,’ 
said he; ‘but you'll never catch me in a garment that’s neither 
a jacket nor a coat.- What? Sir, the tailor who invented that 
dress had an improper mind. If I am to let the world know what 
sort of figure I possess, give me tights at once. Let me dance in 
shorts and a jersey.’ 

My aunt made faces at him, and tried to change the subject by 
bidding me take notice of the moon—or what there was of it; 
did it betoken wet, she wondered? (We were in the carriage, 
and ‘rowling along,’ as Pat says; there were five of us, and a 
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tight fit it was for me between my two cousins.) But my uncle 
would take no hints. He went on abusing tail-coats until his 
denunciations were cut short by the carriage stopping at Clifton 
Lodge. 

We were punctual enough: half-past seven. A most lovely 
evening it was, full of dew and fragrance, with a noble sunset in 
the west, and fitter for a ramble among the hedges than a 
guzzling match among hot soups and meats. As I followed my 
cousins into the hall my heart beat a trifle faster than usual. It 
was not only that I was to meet the girl that had taken sovereign 
command of my thoughts; I was going to find her in the company 
of the fellow her father had chosen for her, and whom, by impor- 
tunities and the peculiar kind of moral pressure which fond 
parents know how to exert on their beloved children whilst some- 
thing they want done remains undone, he would ultimately, no 
doubt, induce or compel her to marry. 

The footman flung open the drawing-room door, and announced 
us, and in we went. We found Mr. Hawke and his two daughters 
alone. With winning and delightful grace (of course, I always 
praise her, you say: but she deserved it, I tell you) Miss Florence 
received us, kissed Sophie and Amelia, but I could not help 
fancying there was a little timidity in the way in which she 
shook hands with me. Had Sophie told her that she had shown 
me her letter, and that I had stored it away along with her 
picture? Upon my word, it is impossible to tell not only what 
girls do, but what they don’t tell one another. 

‘ Let me introduce you to my sister,’ said she, and she led me 
up to Miss Emily Hawke, whose invalidism was sufficiently 
defined by her wan face. She would be about seventeen years 
old, and she had old Hawke’s features attenuated by ill health, 
and refined by the circumstance of her not belonging to old 
Hawke’s sex. My aunt was at her side, full of sympathy and 
questions. So I went over to Mr. Hawke and my uncle, leaving 
Miss Florence deep in conversation with my cousins, who I 
could hear exclaiming ‘Oh!’ ‘Poor thing!’ ‘ How dreadful!’ 
and so forth. 

Our host was in full puff, silk waistcoat, velvet collar to his 
tail-coat, plenty of jewellery, highly-scented, and looking larger 
and more portly and consequential than I had first found him. 
He was telling my uncle that Sir Hugo Perch and her ladyship, 
Sir Hugo’s wife—‘ a connexion of the Battleabbeys, Mr. Seymour 
—chawming people ’—were to have come to dinner, but that in 
consequence of something or other, they, aw, were obliged at the 
last moment, &c. 

‘So we shall be quite “ong famille,”’ says he, glancing from 
my uncle’s coat to mine. ‘Indeed, rather more so than I had 
anticipated, for I—aw—I regret to say a most painful, really a most, 
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painful, incident happened this afternoon. You—aw—you re- 
member my daughter Florence’s j 





Here he was interrupted by my cousins and Miss Hawke 
joining us. 

‘Oh papa!’ cried Sophie, ‘what do you think? Florence’s 
poor, dear, darling old Flora is dead.’ 

‘Dead!’ ejaculated my uncle, not quite knowing what else 
to say. 

Worse than dead,’ said Amelia. ‘ Killed, papa!’ 

‘Killed!’ cried I; on which methought Mr. Hawke looked at 
me as much as to say, ‘ What the deuce is it to you, sir?’ 

‘I was about to tell the story,’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
posing himself in such a way as to make him seem all waistcoat. 
‘It’s a doubly unfortunate circumstance. It deprives my daughter 
—a little precipitately, but that—aw—that is all; a little before 
it’s time, my love,’ continued he with a bland wave of his hand 
to her, ‘ of an old and attached friend, and ourselves—aw—of the 
pleasure of my friend Sir Reginald Morecombe son’s company at 
dinner this evening.’ 

I pricked up my ears, stealing meanwhile earnest glances at 
Miss Florence, who looked, I thought, now that I could take a 
good peep at her, as if she had been crying. 

‘It happened in this way,’ continued Mr. Hawke. ‘ Flora 
had followed my daughter upstairs ; but—aw—being exceedingly 
infirm—her age, Florence, could certainly not be less than 
sixteen years, and—aw—short of breath, she failed, I presume, 
to reach the landing, and lay down upon one of the steps, to 
await her mistress’s return. Whilst the animal was there Mr. 
Morecombe came from his—aw, his—bedroom, and, not observing 
the dawg, stepped upon it, which, I regret to say, caused him to 
roll down at least half a dozen stairs; but providentially he caught 
hold of the banister and saved himself from—aw—from serious 
injury. As it was, he severely sprained his ankle, which neces- 
sitated his removal to his bedroom, where he now lies.’ 

‘And in stepping upon Flora he trod what remained of the 
poor beast’s breath out of her, I suppose?’ said my uncle, keepin 
his gravity nobly ; for, upon my word, I believe, had I caught the 
least shadow of a grin upon his face, I should have exploded. 

‘Yes,’ cried Miss Hawke, with the tears standing in her beau- 
tiful eyes; ‘papa thinks only of Mr. Morecombe. When poor 
Flora was looked at she was stone dead; and will anybody believe 
that Mr. Morecombe did not see her, or that he did not tread 
with all his weight out of spite?’ she added, making a little pas- 
sionate gesture with her hand. 

‘Is he of a naturally cruel disposition ?’ asked my uncle of 
Mr. Hawke, with a little droop in his right eyelid, which I took 
as meant for me. 
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‘Cruel! certainly not,’ exclaimed the old gentleman in his 
amplest manner and expanding his bosom as he spoke. ‘ Had he 
seen the poor dawg he could of course have avoided her. Can 
you suppose, Florence, that—aw—that he would deliberately 
sprain his ankle? Yet you are bound, my love, to presume this 
if you affirm that he acted out of malice. Ree-diculous !’ 

A footman announced dinner. Mr. Hawke gave his arm to 
my aunt, and I heard him tell my uncle to take Miss Hawke in ; 
but my uncle, instead of offering his arm to Miss Florence, gave 
it to Miss Emily, and left her sister to me. He thrust his tongue 
in his cheek as he glanced at me over his shoulder. Heaven bless 
him! There never was a finer creature. With Miss Florence on 
my arm I followed the others, forming the tail of the procession. 
The table was so plentifully covered with flowers and tall silver 
candlesticks that Mr. Hawke was, from his position at the head of 
it, unable to see the order in which we had arrived until we were 
all seated. But what could he say when he saw me alongside Miss 
Hawke and my uncle next to Miss Emily? His business was to 
ask a blessing, which he did with his eyes closed and his hands 
locked, and when that was over my uncle began to talk to him, 
whilst one of the flunkeys served out soup at a side table and the 
others handed it round. 

‘I am very sorry for your sake,’ said I to Miss Florence, ‘ to 
hear of the death of poor old Flora. It would have served your 
father’s friend right had he broken his neck—that is, if he stepped 
on the dog purposely because she happened to be in the road.’ 

‘Flora was my poor mother’s pet,’ she replied. ‘She has 
been a constant companion of mine for years, and it bitterly 
grieves me to think that the poor animal should have been killed 
at the last, and cruelly killed, even admitting that Mr. More- 
combe did tread upon her by accident. But we'll say no more 
about it, Mr. Seymour; I don’t want you to think me affected.’ 

Here Mr. Hawke began to speak about the dog in a loud 
voice. 

‘The peculiarity, Mrs. Seymour, of the old animal was—aw— 
was its capacity of fondness. Some years ago it brought a cat 
out of the water where the thing was—aw—was drowning. 
Florence nursed the cat and made it well, and the dawg grew so 
attached to the cat and the cat to the dawg that they would—aw 
—I assure you, take walks together. The cat was ultimately 
lost, I believe—aw—it strayed. Flora greatly missed it, and 
until age rendered her imbecile she could never hear the noise 
which cats are in the habit of making at night without con- 
siderable agitation, a circumstance that people who—aw—study 
dawgs might think affecting.’ 

Considering that I wanted to preserve a solemn face, that Miss 
Hawke might believe my sympathy with her loss sincere—-which 
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it certainly was—I say that the old fellow’s story, or rather the 
manner and tone in which he delivered it, was as severe a trial 
as ever befel me. However, it did not take me long to recover ; 
the having Miss Hawke alongside of me soon rendered me despe- 
rately serious and sentimental. I knew old Hawke was looking ; 
I had not the least doubt he was extremely annoyed that his 
daughter should be sitting next a young fellow whose admiration 
for his lovely companion he could not and would not disguise ; but I 
did not care a brass farthing for histhoughts. It was a magnificent 
pleasure for me, an immense delight, to be in her company again 
after the separation of a week, during which I had hung about 
like a turnpike tramp in the hope of catching sight of her. 
Besides, could I doubt that she was pleased with me as a com- 
panion? She could not help talking of Flora, and heartily 
did I bless the ghost of the dead brute as a bond of sympathy 
between its adorable mistress and me; and Flora led her to speak 
of Australia, and Australia set me gabbling about my sea ex- 
periences, andd told her one or two thrilling tales of salt water— 
of a ship on fire, of a blackman overboard in the Doldrums fight- 
ing with a shark, and such things—and either related them so well, 
or she was so anxious to be interested, that we seemed to forget 
that the footmen were waiting to remove our plates, that there 
were others beside ourselves at table, and that old Hawke was 
watching us from behind the silver candlesticks (though of course 
we were not supposed to notice anything of that kind), until on 
looking up once I caught Miss Emily staring at us, and then 
glance at her papa, a circumstance that made me cautious for 
about one minute and a half, after which I was deep in stories, 
questions, conversation again. 

You will suppose from this that I did not lack encouragement. 
In many things I was a conceited young fellow in those days. 
I believed I was tolerably good-looking ; I considered that I was 
not destitute of intellect ; there was not a man living, on or off 
the stage, whom I should have been afraid to challenge to a 
dancing match, from a waltz to a hornpipe ; I reckoned in such 
songs as ‘Tom Bowling,’ ‘ The Anchor’s Weighed,’ and ‘ Recked in 
the Cradle of the Deep,’ I could deliver as honest a note as ever 
a sailor’s lungs could find wind for (though I never would sing 
before ladies); but I was not such a fop as not to have been able 
to tell in a moment whether my company was unwelcome to 
Miss Florence, nor such a blunderhead as not to have straightway 
hauled off from her under a press of canvas had such a discovery 
been made by me. If lively interest in my talk, if comparative 
neglect of the rest of the company, if real earnestness in her 
manner when earnestness was most acceptable to me, if an occas- 
sional sideways peep at me as if the view was rather to her taste— 
if such things in a girl may be accepted as encouraging symptoms 
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by the young fellow she is alongside of, then I am strictly within 
the truth when I say that all this and a good deal more, much 
too nice and subtle for the pen to determine, composed Miss 
Hawke’s bearing, manners, behaviour, speech to me that evening 
at her papa’s dinner-table. And shall I omit reference to the 
unspeakable relish afforded this delightful communion by the 
reflection that young Morecombe was abed upstairs with a 
sprained ankle—-an ankle, I say, sprained, to put the fact squarely, 
by tumbling over Miss Hawke’s sensibilities ? 

‘A fig for old Hawke!’ I cried to myself; and as the old 
gentleman’s excellent dry champagne mingled with my blood and 
coursed through my youthful veins, I grew more and more 
indifferent to the looks of astonishment and annoyance I would 
catch him throwing at us, and more and more ardent in my 
behaviour to Miss Hawke ; so that I may plainly assert that if I 
had come to that table up to my neck in love, I had floundered 
clean out of soundings long before the ladies withdrew. 

Well, when they rose at last I nearly pitched over my chair 
to hold open the door; but not for a small fortune would I have 
missed doing that same, for as Miss Hawke passed she just raised 
her eyes to mine with a little smile; it was the briefest glance 
in the world, yet had it been a prolonged gaze I could not have 
found more meaning in it. My heart fell to beating as if I had 
received a fright; and I stood holding on to the door-handle 
some moments after the last of the ladies had passed out, 
rendered as I may suppose temporarily incapable of employing 
my intelligence by the transport of wonder and passion those 
sweet gray eyes had kindled in me. 

I returned to the table and observed my uncle casting glances 
around as if in search of something to smoke. Old Hawke sat cold 
and hard in his place ; there was no invitation for me to draw my 
chair close ; he mechanically pointed to the decanters and named 
their contents with an expression of face as if he wished us all 
at the devil. 

‘You’re not a smoker, I believe, Mr. Hawke ?’ said my uncle. 

‘No, I am not,’ he replied, ‘ but I know you are ;’ and he 
called to one of his men to put a box of cigars on the table. My 
uncle and I fired up, as why should we not, since the cigars were 
there to be smoked ? and I do not know that I enjoyed Mr. Hawke’s 
capital tobacco the less because I noticed that he studiously 
avoided addressing me or even looking at me. 

After we had been sitting in this manner about ten minutes, 
Mr. Hawke begged my uncle’s pardon for leaving him for a few 
moments: he was anxious to see how Mr. Morecombe did; he 
should be sorry that his friend Sir Reginald Morecombe’s son 
should feel himself neglected. 

‘Not very polite, Jack, to leave us, even for Sir Reginald 
Morecombe’s son,’ said my uncle when Mr. Hawke was gene; 
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‘but squatting is a calling for which one must make large allow- 
ances. Have you enjoyed your dinner ?’ 

‘ Very much,’ I replied. 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ says he gravely; ‘and whilst it. lasts, 
my lad, I should go on enjoying it up to the hilt ; for I calculate 
itll be the only blow-out—I don’t say the only blow-up—you'll 
get at Clifton Lodge.’ 

‘TI am afraid that’s pretty plain,’ said I. 

‘You can’t blame Hawke,’ continued my uncle. ‘ Why, con- 
found you! you and Florence have been as thick as thieves this 
evening; never saw such hobnobbing in my life. Have you 
made her in love with you? Youturned the old man into stone; 
he was like a statue, and could do nothing but look. If he don’t 
cut me and your aunt for this at once, he'll drop us presently. 
You bet.’ : 

‘I hope not,’ said I. 

‘You bet. But d'ye think I shall go into mourning? We'll 
invite him to dinner by way of revenge next week, and if he 
accepts I give you leave to shave my head. And, man! wasn’t 
your getting Miss Hawke to take into dinner neatly managed ? 
How was I to know which Miss Hawke he meant?’ and he 
laughed at the top of his voice. 

‘Aren’t you sorry Mr. Morecombe has sprained his ankle ?’ 
said I. 

‘Very,’ he replied. ‘If I’d have foreseen this disaster I'd 
have brought a few pockethandkerchiefs with me.’ 

‘Fancy squeezing the life out of the dog! How happy he 
must feel as he lies forking his leg up and cursing at it!’ said I, 
turning over the fancy and relishing it and garnishing it with my 
imagination. 

‘ Jack,’ exclaimed my uncle, looking at me with one eye half 
closed, ‘ d’ye know, if you have a mind to win the girl, I’m dis- 
posed to stake a sum of money on your chances. Mind, I don’t 
believe you’d ever get her dad’s consent. You’d have to bolt 
with her; it would have to be the old rope-ladder business, the 
midnight chaise or express, his worship the registrar early in the 
morning, the regular Rosa Matilda and Anna Maria kind of thing, 
against all which I solemnly caution you. But what I’d be will- 
ing to wager on is, that with a few more opportunities you'll bring 
Miss Florence to listen—ay, and to like it—whilst you pour your 
cheap poetry into her ears. And I hope, young man,’ said he, 
deepening his voice and opening his half-closed eye, and speaking 
very earnestly indeed, ‘that unless you are absolutely sincere in 
your feelings you'll sheer off from her before you begin to make 
her think of you.’ 

‘My dear uncle—~’ I began. 


‘Hear me out!’ cried he. ‘She is a sweet woman, and I 
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must have her approached with immense honesty. I'll allow no 
flirting. You must not drop the game by-and-by to consider 
whether it is worth the candle. Oh, yes! I can see what’s in your 
mind. Your admiration for her fills you with astonishment at 
my language. But you are twenty-five, and at twenty-five the 
human character is like sand, and the loveliest fabric of sentiment 
that can be constructed upon it, cemented by dreams, decorated 
with the sparkling gems of imagination, and radiant with the 
light that Wordsworth speaks of in his noble ode, may settle and 
sink out of sight in a few hours like an old collier on the Goodwin 
Sands.’ 

‘My dear uncle > I began once more. 

‘There must be no tomfovlery,’ he continued. ‘ Not,’ giving 
me a bow, ‘that I doubt you. No, sir; you are my brother Tom’s 
‘son; you have been a sailor, and I know how to value those two 
things. But do not go, I say, and make love to Florence Hawke, 
and get her to fallin love with you; do not go and shove yourself 
in the way of her papa’s wishes, and deprive her of a man who, 
ass as I think him, might, for all you can tell, turn out a very 
tolerable husband, unless you are as certain that you can count 
upon your impassioned sincerity and devotion for the rest of your 
natural life, as surely as I can count at this moment upon finding 
gold in my pocket by feeling for it.’ 

This was rather staggering talk to me. What did he mean ? 
That I wasn’t a man of honour? That I was a cockney flirt down 
at Bristol for a holiday, trying to make a fool of the girl I had 
fallen in love with and literally adored? I was turning over an 
answer in my mind when he started off afresh. 

‘I should speak to you in the same fashion if you had fallen 
in love with one of your cousins. Youare without a father, Jack, 
and as an uncle I have a right to talk to you. There’s nothing in 
life that disgusts and angers me more than a male flirt: a crea- 
ture who pretends to fall in love, makes a girl fond of him, and 
then drops her. There’s no halter long enough for such malig- 
nant baboons. A woman is always an object to be reverenced. 
She has emotions we men could not fathom—no, not if all the 
deep-sea lead-lines in the world were spliced together to sound her 
with. Her love is not like ours, a thing apart: you know the 
noble lines written by a scamp? When it is a woman’s heart that 
is to be approached, my cry is, “ Hats off and hands off! Show 
your respect, for you are on holy ground. And prove your honesty, 
as the Scotchman does before paying money, by pausing to tak’ a 
thocht.”’ 

‘Do you imagine I am flirting with Miss Hawke ? ’ cried I. 

‘No, sir; [ believe you are head over ears in love with her. 
Keep so to the end; keep head over ears though the end be fixed 
when the blast announcing the crack o’ doom shall be heard. 
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Don’t go and scramble out after you have hauled her in. Jack, 
don’t you know, you miserable sailor man you! that love is too 
often mere electroplate with men? Wear brings the silver off. 
With women it is all pure metal right through. Remember that ; 
and in hauling away at your heart in order to get it out of its 
moorings and offer it to this girl, see that there is nothing of 
Birmingham and Sheffield in the gift; d’ye take me? For if the 
coating that makes it look bright and massy is thin, keep it where 
‘it is, otherwise yell be committing felony, cheating as badly as 
‘any rascally tradesman who palms off pinchbeck for gold. Hush!’ 

The door opened and Mr. Hawke stalked in. My uncle 
immediately inquired after Mr. Morecombe, but I took no heed 
of the old gentleman’s replies. In truth I felt half stunned by 
the broadside that had been poured into me. And yet it was full 
of flattery too; it was like telling me that I could win the girl if 
‘I chose, but that I was not to attempt to do so without first feel- 
ing sure that I was sincere in my desire to win her. My half- 
smoked cigar hung idly and extinguished between my fingers 
whilst I looked foolishly from Mr. Hawke to my uncle, pretending 
that I was interested in their talk, though I did not attend toa 
single word that was said. Presently our host, addressing me 
abruptly, but speaking with his dreadful formality and pomp of 
delivery, exclaimed, ‘ Will you finish your cigar, Mr. Seymour, 
or have you—aw—had enough? The ladies, I fear, will be won- 
dering at—aw—our absence?’ On this I stood up and followed 
them to the drawing-room. 

The ladies formed a group at one end of the room, though 
Miss Hawke sat a little apart listening to the others. I went up 
to her at once, not in the least caring how Mr. Hawke might 
relish this renewal of my attention to his daughter ; for I was now 
rendered utterly defiant, not only by being deeply in love, but 
by the perception that Mr. Hawke was never likely to again ask 

-me to his house, and that therefore it would not signify an atom 
whether I dissembled or not. I asked if she had heard how Mr. 
Morecombe was; she said no. I told her that her father had 
been upstairs to see him, and added: ‘ He is a very lucky young 
gentleman to be so highly esteemed by your father.’ She smiled, 
but made no observation. 

‘I am afraid,’ said I, taking a squint at the old fellow, who 
was talking to my aunt, ‘I should never be able to reach up to 
Mr. Morecombe’s moral stature in Mr. Hawke’s opinion. Is it 
because my head is not so well shaped as his, or because I have 
not his honesty?” . She watched me with a partly-amused, partly- 
questioning expression. ‘ But neither brains nor characters, I am 
afraid, are of much use in these days. Tell me what is most 
liked, Miss Hawke ? what is most successful ? what do you value 
most ? 
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‘Perfect sincerity, Mr. Seymour: the very rarest thing in the 
world,’ she answered. 

I was struck by this reply, that patly followed what my uncle 
had said. One might have sworn she had overheard him. 

‘When Mr. Hawke was upstairs,’ said I, sinking my voice, 
which forced her to incline her head to listen, and this was her 
posture when her father turned to look at her, ‘my uncle read 
me a most emphatic lecture on sincerity. He is a sagacious man, 
careless perhaps of the world’s opinion, but with large and correct 
views of life. He said that a man’s love was like a plated teapot: 
the silver came off through wear; but a woman’s love, says he, is 
genuine metal all through.’ 

‘Though it might not be silver, and, therefore,’ says she, 
laughing quietly, ‘ not worth so much as the plated teapot.’ And 
then, looking at me earnestly, ‘ Pray,’ said she, ‘what had Mr. 
Seymour’s teapot got to do with his lecture to you on sincerity ?’ 

‘It was a simile—an image; on the whole clever, I thought,’ 
I replied. 

‘What caused him to lecture you?’ she asked. 

‘I must not tell, I said. ‘Yes, I will, though; but not to 
you direct. It shall come to you through Sophie.’ 

At this point there was a bustle. Mr. Hawke asked Amelia 
to sing, and she went to the piano, followed by the old gentleman, 
who stood up still alongside of her, like a parish-constable at a 
meeting. Had Amelia been Pasta, or Patti, or Tietjens, I must 
have gone on talking. She warbled and I mumbled. Old Hawke 
faced round as much as to say, ‘Good God! will nothing silence 
that villain’s tongue ?’ but I took no notice. 

‘I fear,’ said I, ‘that this will be the last time I shall ever 
have the pleasure of sitting in this room with you.’ 

‘Why do you say that?’ she exclaimed with a quickness of 
manner that afforded me pure delight. ‘ Are you leaving Clifton ?’ 

‘No,’ said I. ‘I mean that I shall never be asked here again.’ 

The sweet girl tried to look astonished, but it would not do; 
she knew the truth, and yet my whipping out with it in this 
fashion filled her with wonder and amusement. Meanwhile Amelia 
piped at the piano :— 


Oh, fond nightingale, bee-utiful nightingale, 
Filling with music the moonlighted 





Boom! went the bass, and the word was lost. 

‘Speak quite frankly, Mr. Seymour ; I really do not under- 
stand you,’ said Miss Florence. 

‘ Yes, you do, you darling,’ thought I; ‘ but you want me to 
be plain, and I'll be so.’ ‘The case is this,’ said I. ‘I have been 
told—the news is not nice—that Mr. Hawke is anxious to possess 
the young gentleman who accidentally (no doubt) killed our poor 
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dear Flora, as a son-in-law.’ She coloured up, but I was not to be 
stopped. ‘ Your father is a keen-sighted man, capable of reading 
the mind. He has peered into mine, and witnessed there an 
admiration for you which he is not going to tolerate in a young 
fellow who is a plain mister, without fortune, and who was bred to 
the rough and savage calling of the sea. Hence my fears persuade 
me this is my last visit here.’ 

That I should have ventured so much but for Mr. Hawke’s 
champagne, which gave fluency to my tongue and such an irre- 
pressible ardency to my thoughts as relieved me of all considera- 
tions of taste, good or bad, I will not say; but, having made the 
speech, I was glad. It was not indeed a declaration of love, but 
it came near enough to it tomake my meaning clear to the gentle 
heart for whose instruction it was designed. But she would let 
me say no more ; she endeavoured to conceal the warm blush on 
her cheeks by cleverly manceuvring her fan; but what she con- 
cealed from the others she left visible to me, which I dare say she 
found insupportable, for she left her chair and went to an open 
window under pretence of drawing the curtains, and there she 
stood alone until Amelia had done her song, after which she 
joined my aunt, having by that time regained her composure and 
natural complexion. Yet let me say here that there was nothing 
in her manner of leaving me that indicated the least displeasure. 
Her quitting her chair seemed to me no more than one of those 
devices into which a maiden will be driven by stress of blushing. 
I could not mistake. 

I went over to Sophie and Miss Emily Hawke, wanting to see 
what sort of a girl this latter was. I thought she seemed a bit 
frightened when I sat down near her. She stared at me hard 
when I spoke, but presently a not unpleasant manner came to 
my help, and perhaps her own. I was, indeed, anxious that she 
should not dislike me, whatever opinions her father might hold. 
I expressed the sorrow with which I had heard of her delicate 
health, and spoke with plenty of heart in my meaning too, for no 
man could have looked into that young girl’s wan face, and noticed 
her thin wrists and fingers and the expression of suffering in her 
eyes, without compassion. Then I talked to her about the 
lamented Flora, and London, and kindled a light upon her face 
by praising Sydney and bragging about Australia, as though the 
world began at Cape Leeuwin and ended at Cape York, until, 
what with my stories and attempts at jokes, and the easy and 
plain, if not free, manner that will come to a sailor as a part of 
his sea-training, I rendered her as amiable as I could desire. 
This was the only part of my conduct that night that made Mr. 
Hawke seem willing to unbend his gloomy wooden face when he 
turned it my way. If there was a soft corner in him I suppose 
that invalid bairn filled it; and I think he was as much pleased 
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that I should be amusing the poor delicate creature as that I 
was no longer conversing in a low voice with Miss Florence with 
my nose at her ear. 

Yet the effort to produce a pleasing impression on Miss Emily 
was a mighty hard one. She was not overburdened with intellect. 
I have elsewhere said that she had her papa’s face; I could not 
but feel that she was her papa’s child, and would perish in support 
of his opinions and wishes: and so I was like a needle trying my 
hardest to turn north and having to contend with the flow of a 
steady depolarising influence. All the time I was hoping that 
Miss Florence would be courted by our lively voices and join us; 
it was this expectation that supported me: and when I found 
that she would not come, I gave up and sat without talking, look- 
ing moodily at her, and, as is the custom of young lovers, turn- 
ing over all I had spoken, regretting the omission of this, deploring 
the utterance of that, wondering what would have been the effect 
had I said the other, dwelling upon her assertion that nothing 
pleased her so much as sincerity, coupling it with my uncle’s 
lecture at the dinner-table, wondering if there was anything 
suspicious in my manner that they should both address me on 
the same subject, and how long it would take young Morecombe’s 
sprained ankle to get well. 

The evening was brought to a close by the announcement of 
the arrival of my uncle’s carriage. When it came to my turn to 
say good-night to Miss Florence, I could not help fancying from 
the look in her eyes that, had not the others stood around, she 
would have said something more to me than farewell. I might 
have been mistaken ; but be that as it will, I could not let go her 
hand without giving it a tender squeeze: and though I admit that it 
was not returned, I can tell you this, mates, the darling girl did not 
haul her fingers away from me as if she had been burnt. But there 
was nothing to whisper, nothing even to be looked, with old Hawke 
like a policeman looming close alongside. He gave me a finger- 
nail to shake, bowed ponderously over his waistcoat, but expressed 
no pleasure at all at haying made my acquaintance, nor hinted 
the least desire to have the honour of seeing me again. 

Not very much was said as we drove home: the wheels made 
too much noise for comfortable talking, nor can it be said that 
our postures were of the easiest, I as before being squeezed 
between my cousins, which forced me to give my uncle and aunt 
opposite the benefit of my knees; so that all I can remember my 
uncle saying was ‘Damme, Jack! you seem all legs to night!’ 
on. which Sophie panted into my ear, ‘ Papa should say all heart.’ 
But the drive only occupied a few minutes, and presently we were 
in the dining-room at home, grog on the table, my uncle in 
slippers, and my aunt and cousins lingering for a chat before 
going to bed. Of course our talk was of the dinner, and if we 
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were not so kind in our remarks about our host as people usually are 
of the friends that entertain them, let it be remembered that my 
uncle thought old Hawke a prig, and that my cousins objected 
to his ideas on marriage. 

‘Do you really think Mr. Morecombe sprained his ankle ?’ 
asked Sophie generally. 

‘No doubt of it,’ replied my aunt. ‘Why should he sham ?° 

‘ Yes,’ says Sophie ; ‘ but having killed poor Flora by treading 
on her, he might think the best way to prove the thing was acci- 
dental was by pretending he had hurt himself.’ 

‘You should suggest that to Miss Hawke,’ saidI. ‘ Shamming 
or not, I wish he had dined with us ; I should like to have seen him 
and heard him talk.’ 

‘A foolish wish, Jack!’ cried my uncle. ‘Had he been pre- 
sent what chance of flirting would you have had ?’ 

‘Don’t call it flirting, said I warmly. 

‘Eh!’ cried he, turning to his wife, ‘you should have heard 
me lecture Jack this evening! Whilst Mr. Hawke was upstairs 
balsaming his young friend’s aristocratic tendons, I > and 
he repeated pretty nearly all he had before let fly at me. 

‘Sophie,’ said I, when he was done, ‘ please take a note of 
this, will you? I promised Miss Hawke that she should know 
through you what my uncle said.’ 

‘Iam sure Jack doesn’t stand in need of such advice,’ ex- 
claimed Sophie. ‘What can you think of him, papa, to talk 
about silver-plated hearts and stuff of that kind ?’ 

‘Stuff d’ye call it?’ cried my uncle; ‘ why it was first-class 
imagery. If Jack means to make love to Florence, I want him to 
be in earnest. She knows him through me; I respect, admire, 
and am very fond of her, and I don’t want any tomfoolery.’ 

‘ There’s no tomfoolery here,’ said I. ‘And yet—really—this 
talk of my making love—these references to my being in earnest 
—are rather—well, let me say >and not knowing what to 
say I stopped, blushed, coughed, and, catching my uncle’s eye, 
laughed. 

‘I cannot help thinking it is a pity,’ said my aunt, fanning 
herself and looking somewhat anxiously from one to the other of 
us as she spoke, ‘that we should be in any way, even indirectly, 
the means of interfering, as it might seem, between Mr. Hawke 
and his domestic views. I mean that it would not matter one 
jot, and, indeed, no one would be gladder than I, if Mr. Jack 
should be the instrument of putting young Mr. Morecombe 
down and of saving Florence from what I have often said I fear 
will be an unhappy future. For no woman can live happily with 
a fool. But it would have been better, I think, if Jack could have 
acted independently of us—if he could have fallen in love with 
Miss Hawke and paid her attention—as he did to-night, and how 
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annoyed Mr. Hawke looked !—without our having, as it might be, 
anything to do with it.’ 

‘ Well, and what have we to do with it?’ exclaimed my uncle. 
‘ We’re only responsible for his introduction. We can’t help his 
falling in love.’ 

‘No, I quite see that,’ responded my aunt thoughtfully ; ‘ but 
still I am afraid that Mr. Hawke is annoyed.’ 

‘ With us, do you mean, Sophia ?’ cried my uncle. 

‘Yes, I think he was. He was cool, I thought.’ 

‘And what then ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said she, * you see we’re neighbours.’ 

‘And what then ?’ 

‘Well, I should not like him to think that—I mean, it would 
seem unfriendly on our part to act as if it gave us pleasure to 
thwart his wishes.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said my uncle. *‘ What are we supposed to know 
about his wishes? Why, confound him, I’m an honester man to 
his child than he is. Here I see my nephew admiring her, hang- 
ing about her, and behaving as a young fellow would who wants 
to get a girl to love him; and thereupon I give him a lecture 
upon the subject of women’s feelings worth its weight in gold, and 
dismiss him with this injunction: Be honest, be sincere, or sheer 
off! But how does the father act? He meets an old man called 
Sir Reginald Morecombe; he brings this old man’s son to his 
house and in a manner forces him upon his daughter, not because 
he values her happiness, not because she is a restless creature 
who had better marry a sucking baronet than her papa’s coachman, 
but because he is eaten up by the parvenu’s ambition of improving 
his social position by importing blood into his family.’ 

‘I agree with every word you say, Charles,’ exclaimed my 
aunt ; ‘but,’ added she inconsequentially, ‘I know it will end in 
Mr. Hawke cutting us.’ 

‘The sun will still shine, mamma,’ said Sophie. 

‘ And the flowers grow,’ said Amelia. 

‘Well, if nobody will understand me,’ cried my aunt, ‘there 
is no use in my going on talking.’ 

‘ J understand you,’ said I, who had listened to this conversa- 
tion with very mingled emotions, as any man may suppose. ‘ You 
consider that Iam not acting a proper part in doing anything 
likely to disturb the friendly feelings which exist between your 
family and the Hawkes ?’ 

‘Twaddle!’ rumbled my uncle in his gizzard. 

‘You consider, perhaps,’ I continued, ‘that I did not behave 
very decorously in so bearing myself this evening towards Miss 
Hawke as to vex her father, and make him seem cool towards you 
for introducing me.’ 

‘Bosh!’ growled my uncle. 
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‘ Well,’ continued I, not noticing my uncle’s interruptions, ‘ if 
this is what you think, I must admit that you are right. But 
what was I todo? Miss Hawke invited me to her papa’s house, 
and I went. I took her into dinner and sat next to her: how was 
I to behave ?’ 

‘ Look here, Jack!’ shouted my uncle, ‘ enough of this. Take 
a cigar, man; take a cigar. Sophia, next week we return this 
dinner, d’ye hear?’ 

‘Mr. Hawke will not accept,’ said my aunt. 

‘We'll risk it,’ exclaimed my uncle. ‘But understand—if he 
don’t accept, I shall put his refusal down, not to Jack yonder, but 
to my wideawake and boots. I shall consider that we’re not good 
enough for him.’ 

My aunt and Amelia drew themselves up at this. ‘I’m sorry 
your nephew should hear that, at all events,’ said the former. 
* Not good enough for Mr. Hawke? Ree-ally, Charles !’ 

My uncle seemed to find this stroke of indignation exquisite, 
for he laughed until the tears rolled down his cheeks ; and indeed, 
my aunt’s ‘ Ree-ally, Charles!’ was almost as good in its way as old 
Hawke’s ‘ Ree-diculous!’ But, humorous as it might be, for my 
part I was not in the mood to appreciate the fun of it. I could 
not but see that if the Hawkes and my relations were to remain 
friends I must take leave of Clifton, or, at all events, clear out of 
my uncle’s house. I was full of these bothersome fancies when 
my aunt and cousins bade me good-night. Great-hearted Sophie, 
noticing the gloom on my brow and wishing to send me to bed 
happy, whispered as she squeezed my hand, ‘You are making 
Florence very fond of you, Jack; I am swre she likes you exceed- 
ingly,’ and tripped out of the room. Her words were like a dram 
to a fainting man ; yet I still felt very worried as I resumed my 
chair and lighted another cigar. 

‘What was that Sophie croaked in your ear just now?’ in- 
quired my uncle. 

‘ Nothing of consequence,’ I replied. 

‘The girls don’t sympathise with their mother as regards old 
Hawke, d’ye observe, Jack?’ said he; ‘they take after me. Not 
that your aunt likes the man. I know what’s in her mind. Mr. 
Hawke is a neighbour: we have exchanged civilities and hospi- 
tality ; his girls are pleasant companions for my daughters ; and 
whilst your aunt would be the first to clap you on your back and 
help your love-making in all ways possible—so heartily does she 
object to the sort of marriage old Hawke wants to bring about— 
if you were an outsider, no relation, merely a friend who lived in 
the town; yet being my nephew and owing your knowledge of 
the Hawkes to us, she hangs back and is foolish enough to trouble 
herself over what Hawke may think and the prospect of his 
cutting us.’ 
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‘Uncle,’ said I,‘I am in a very uncomfortable position. I 
feel that under the circumstances I have no right to remain here, 
and yet I am so deeply obliged to you all for your affectionate 
kindness that I feel I should be acting with brutal ingratitude if 
I even hinted that I ought to pack up-and be off.’ 

‘ Quite right, the brutallest ingratitude,’ said he with twinkling 
eyes ; ‘so therefore what d’ye say, as you common sailors observe, 
to taking a turn with this jawing tackle ?’ 

‘But it is only right I should tell you,’ continued I, ‘that 
though to save my aunt from any mortification I should deem it 
my duty to leave your house’ (he made a dreadful grimace as I 
used these words), ‘ it is not at all probable that I should quit the 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘What!’ cried he. ‘ Are you so far gone as that ?’ 

‘Tll not put it in that way,’ said I, speaking very calmly ; 
* but I'll answer by saying that I am in love with Florence Hawke, 
and that I could no more dream of returning to London and giving 
up all chance of seeing her again this side of her marriage with 
young Morecombe, or any other man her father may induce her to 
take, than I could of cutting off my nose in the hope of improving 
my beauty.’ 

‘Well, smite my timbers!’ cried he, looking at me wonder- 
ingly and talking through his nose, as his custom was when sud- 
denly excited; ‘if ever I could believe you were so much in 
earnest. Confound ye, I believe you’d marry the girl to-morrow.’ 

‘This instant!’ I replied warmly. 

‘ But have you reflected ?’ cried he, running his eye over me. 
‘Are you swre of your own meaning? Is it possible that a man 
can fall in love safely in the short time you have known Miss 
Florence ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said I stoutly, ‘ quite possible.’ 

‘And you wouldn’t leave Clifton now, even if you give ws up?’ 

‘ Assuredly not!’ I replied. 

‘Well, roast me!’ cried he, viewing me with a kind of admira- 
tion; ‘if this don’t beat cock-fighting. But how d’ye calculate 
on getting to windward of the old fellow and young Morecombe? ’ 
continued he, talking inquisitively. 

‘If I can teach her to love me she'll have me, if she’s the 
woman I believe her to be,’ I answered. 

‘Well, hang me, if this don’t beat cock-fighting!’ he cried 
again. ‘By jingo, Jack, you'll get her—you're bound to win—if 
this is your policy. Why, you have only to make her as much in 
earnest as you are and the old Hawke ‘ll have to take wing—he’ll 
have to mizzle. Oppose ’em!’ he ejaculated, looking at me, and 
talking as though he were thinking aloud. ‘Why, there’s some- 
thing in the will of two resolved young lovers that makes them fit to 
conquer all creation—aye, were the globe populated entirely with 
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Hawkes. Well, may I be smothered this blessed night if I’m 
not considerably astonished too,’ said he, pitching his cigar 
through the open window and rising. ‘ Oh for a talking owl, that 
I might despatch the mouser with news of your ideas to old 
Hawke, who by this time should be abed, nightcap on, smiling as 
he dreams of blood !’ 

He laughed so heartily that it took him several minutes to 
light his candle, and after I had closed my bedroom door I could 
hear the rumbling of his half-smothered laughter in the passage, 


as if he waited for the fit to subside before entering his wife’s 
room. 





CHAPTER VII. 


MISS HAWKE’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


My uncle’s merriment was not contagious. For my part I never 
in all my life felt less disposed to laugh than after I had said 
good-night to him. It was anything but pleasant to reflect that 
my visit was likely to end in making the Hawkes and my rela- 
tives enemies. My uncle might pooh-pooh; my cousins might 
give me their sympathy; but it was clear that my aunt had 
strong opinions on the subject of our duty towards our neigh- 
bours, and that she found my admiration of Miss Hawke objec- 
tionable—at all events, whilst I was her guest. Therefore, as I 
had not the least notion of quitting the neighbourhood in which 
Miss Hawke resided, it was for me to consider whether I should 
risk offending my uncle by quitting his house whilst there was 
yet time to save a rupture between the two families, or insure a 
quarrel by remaining. 

Now, to offend so large-hearted and kind a creature as my 
uncle would have been the very hardest obligation that could 
have been imposed on me. I had paid him and my aunt the poor 
compliment of falling in love with a friend of the family under 
their daughters’ noses. Yet, instead of resenting this, my uncle 
had applauded my taste, my cousins had as good as given me to 
understand that I might count upon them as allies, and if my 
aunt had played a neutral part, neither helping nor discouraging 
me, it was, beyond doubt, because she did not want Mr. Hawke 
to find an excuse for taking offence at the behaviour of a young 
gentleman who owed his introduction to Clifton Lodge to his 
uncle and herself. Therefore, bearing the goodness and warm- 
heartedness of these people in mind, I say it was very hard for 
me to guess what was the right thing to do. 

However, I thought my best plan would be to take Sophie 
into my confidence and ask her advice; and after breakfast next 
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morning—during which, by the way, I do not remember that any 
reference was made to the Hawkes nor their dinner—I followed her 
into the grounds and begged her to give me ten minutes some- 
where out of the heat of the sun, as I had something to say to her. 

‘ What is it, Jack?’ says she. 

‘I am going to open my heart to you,’ said I, ‘and want your 
judgment. You remember what was said in the dining-room last 
night ?’ 

“ Very well indeed,’ she replied. ‘But you should not take 
great notice of what mamma says. She is a little peculiar in 
some things—too sensitive, as papa thinks. She owns she does 
not like Mr. Hawke very much, and yet she seems frightened at 
the idea of giving him offence.’ 

‘It is her being frightened,’ said I, ‘ that makes my position 
here embarrassing.’ 

‘But you need not mind her being frightened, I tell you. It 
is ridiculous. Suppose Mr. Hawke takes it into his head to cut 
us. Whocares? Florence will remain friendly, depend upon it, ~ 
and she is the only one of the lot we like.’ 

‘You say ** Suppose Mr. Hawke takes it into his head to cut 
us.” Now if he cuts you it will be through me. I do not like 
the notion: and here I am for you to advise.’ 

‘What upon?’ 

‘Is it not my duty to pack up and leave your house ?’ 

‘First of all, Jack, why do you want to leave?’ says she. 

‘That Mr. Hawke may have no excuse to cut you.’ 

‘Really, Jack,’ she exclaimed, ‘I thought you were a clever 
boy, but I find you stupid. Do you suppose that any of us values 
Mr. Hawke’s acquaintance sufficiently to induce us to raise a fin- 
ger to prevent him from cutting us if he wants to do so?’ 

‘Well, Sophie, I am forced to judge to a large extent by what 
your mother says.’ 

‘Perhaps you want to go?’ says she, looking at me. 

‘ Ay, look your hardest: you'll see nothing resembling that 
wish,’ I answered. ‘Want to go, do 1? Want to leave these 
flowers and trees, and that hospitable home and the kind hearts 
init? No, no. Iam very well satisfied. Only I cannot stay— 
I could not be happy were I to stay—if I felt that my presence 
distressed your mother as a kind of standing annoyance to Mr. 
Hawke.’ 

‘ Bother Mr. Hawke!’ exclaimed the dear girl pouting. ‘ Why 
do you talk of him? I thought you were going to speak of 
Florence.’ 

‘SolIam. She is involved in all this. It concerns her more 
than anybody else.’ 


‘How? since you talk so coolly of feeling it your duty to leave 
Clifton, and of course her ?’ 
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‘Oh, make no mistake, Sophie,’ said I, shaking my head and 
very gravely laughing. ‘I don’t mean to leave Clifton, and I 
don’t mean to leave her. If I quit that house there it will be 
only to retire to a lodging in Bristol, or hereabouts. No, no, 
cousin: I am in love with Florence Hawke, and rest assured I am 
not the man to leave young Morecombe, or anybody else, a clear 
field until she, and only she, orders me to sheer off.’ 

‘Let us sit down, Jack,’ said Sophie; ‘this is very interest- 
ing,’ and her face took the expression I have sometimes noticed 
in a girl when she comes to an exciting part of a novel. 

‘ You whispered last night, Sophie dear,’ said I, ‘ that I might 
be sure Miss Hawke liked me. Did you say that merely to en- 
courage me, or do you positively know it to be true?’ 

‘I positively know it to be true.’ 

‘How did she convey it? What were her words?’ said I, 
ogling the fat and amiable face alongside of me. 

‘Why, she said it several times. Last evening, for instance, 
when she accompanied us upstairs before leaving, I said to her, 
“Florence, I really believe you have made my cousin Jack in 
love with you.” She laughed and answered, “I believe I 
have, dear.” I said, “ Are you glad?” “I don’t know,” she an- 
swered ; “I won’t say ; yourepeat everything!” ‘Indeed I don’t,” 
said I. ‘ But although he is my cousin I’m not afraid to say he is 
worth twelve dozens of Reginald Morecombes.” She cried hush! 
and looked at mamma, who was having her cloak fastened by 
Amelia, ‘ Have you no message for him?” said I. She put her 
hand over my mouth and told me not to be silly. Is that enough 
for you, Jack?’ 

I have often wondered what sort of a face mine was whilst Sophie 
talked in this strain. To judge from my feelings nothing could 
have been more imbecile from the ludicrous delight expressed in 
it. , 

‘Oh, Sophie!’ I cried,‘ you are a sweet creature to tell me all 
this. Is not she a darling girl? Leave Clifton! No—though 
every lodging in Bristol city was full, and there was nothing but an 
old bathing-machine to sleep in.’ 

‘But what are your ideas?’ asked Sophie. ‘Mr. Hawke is 
certainly not likely to encourage you.’ 

‘He may die,’ said I. ‘I only want Florence to be true.’ 

Sophie heaved a sigh. All this was in her vein; it was better 
than a story, for it was real and happening before her ; it abounded 
in living sentiment, and best of all she was having a finger in it. 

‘You must make her fond of you, and then she'll be true,’ 
said she. 

‘I will,’ I replied, ‘ but you must give me a hand, Sophie. The 
time will come when I shall only be able to meet her by stealth, 
if indeed she ever consents to meet me secretly: and who is there 
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but you to whom I could trust the messages I should want to send 
her?’ 

‘ But if Mr. Hawke cuts us, and forbids Florence to have any- 
thing to do with us, out of fear of you——’ 

‘That’s just it!’ I cried, fetching my knee a blow. ‘ There 


. you exactly hit what I’m afraid of: and hence, if not for your 


aunt’s sake, then for my own, ought not I to clear out of this at 
once, and let old Hawke suppose I have left Clifton ?’ 

She reflected, and then said, ‘ No; better let things take their 
chance. There’s nothing like honesty, Jack. Hiding is mean. Be- 
sides, it’s undignified. Are you not good enough to be Mr. Hawke’s 
son-in-law? What is his wealth but a kind of peppermint that 
disguises a nasty flavour? If you hide and meet Florence secretly, 
even supposing, as you say, that she consented to appointments of 
that kind, you would only be humbling yourself in her papa’s 
opinion when he came to hear of you, and lead him to suppose 
you were ashamed of yourself for daring to look so high as his 
daughter, and therefore skulked, as papa would say.’ 

‘But it must be plain to you, Sophie,’ said I, ‘ that if I am to 
exhaust old Hawke’s patience, I can’t go on living in yonder house. 
There is a limit even to your father and mother’s hospitality, and 
old Hawke may hold out for the next ten years.’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about him for the present,’ responded 
the sagacious girl. ‘Think of Florence.’ 

‘You mean, I must win her love before disturbing myself 


. about her papa?’ Sophie nodded. ‘Is it to be done, my darling?’ 


‘ Now, Jack, if you cannot answer that question, how should I ?’ 

‘True, Sophie, true: but what I want to say is, if her house 
is closed against me, and a coolness springs up between her family 
and yours, how the dickens am I to see her?’ 

‘Amelia and I must arrange that matter somehow,’ said she, 
knitting her plump brow in deep reflection. ‘I don’t suppose, 
even if Mr. Hawke should cut us, that he could compel Florence 
not to speak to us if we met her; and there really ought to be no 
difficulty in our meeting her, nor in your being with us when we 
do meet.’ 

‘ Oh, you clever girl!’ cried I, seizing her hand and squeezing 
it. ‘ But didn’t your papa say I was safe in your——’ 

‘ Why talk of——there’s Florence now !’ she exclaimed bounc- 
ing off the seat, and she ran as hard as she could pelt across the 
lawn towards the carriage-drive, along which Florence Hawke was 
quietly walking. 

I had a mind to follow, and I should have done so had Miss 
Hawke shown by her manner that she saw me. They kissed and I 
expected them to come my way : but instead, they walked towards 
another part of the grounds after exchanging a few words, and 


. disappeared behind the house, I remained seated, for I supposed 
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that Sophie would not let her friend go away without bringing her 
to me or calling to me to join them; and sure enough in about 
twenty minutes—but not before ; and it might have been twenty 
days for the tediousness of it as a bit of expectancy and waiting— 
they came slowly along the walk on the right of the house. I stood 
up and bowed to Miss Hawke, whose surprise on seeing me I ac- 
cepted as perfectly genuine. A little colour came into her cheeks, 
but if she felt any embarrassment she showed none. With per- 
fect composure she advanced and shook hands with me, and at 
once accepted Sophie’s invitation to sit a few minutes in the 
shade before going into the hot sunshine. The feeling that my 
cousin and I had been deep in talk about her infused a sort of 
shyness in me. After all, bachelors are much more ingenuous 
and simple-hearted than is believed. On the other hand, she was 
as lady-like and sweet and self-possessed as if we had never met 
before. 

‘What a very cool and fragrant nook this is, Mr. Seymour!’ 
said she. ‘I wish we had such grounds as these.’ 

‘Jack is afraid of his complexion, Florence,’ said Sophie. 
‘That is why he sits under the trees.’ 

‘I left my complexion ashore when I went to sea,’ I remarked, 
‘and when I returned, although I looked for it, I could not find 
it. How is Mr. Morecombe this morning, Miss Hawke ?’ 

‘ He is likely to be confined to his room for some days. But 
why do you ask ?—do you hope he is better ?’ 

‘Jack is a most bloodthirsty man, Florence,’ cried Sophie. 
‘ He said he wished Mr. Morecombe had broken his neck instead 
of twisting his leg for stepping on poor Flora.’ 

‘I suppose,’ said I, ‘you will be having the animal buried 
soon?’ 

‘Ste was buried this morning,’ answered Miss Hawke. ‘I 
shall have a little stone erected over her. Don’t smile, Mr. Sey- 
mour.’ 

‘I am not going to cry, Miss Hawke; but I give you my word 
I have not the least disposition to smile.’ 

‘A dog,’ said Sophie, ‘ is often the faithfullest friend one has ; 
and if a faithful friend don’t deserve a tombstone, I am sure I 
don’t know who does. Florence, will there be any harm in my 
repeating to Jack what you have told me?’ 

‘Do you mean now, dear?’ exclaimed Miss Hawke, locking 
confused. 

‘If you like,’ said Sophie. ‘It is all his doing. He will have 
to hear about it sooner or later.’ 

‘If it is not to be a secret, Miss Hawke, I won’t ask you to 
trust me,’ said I, deeply admiring her as she sat looking down, a 
warm colour in her cheeks, her beautiful eyes half veiled, the gold 
threads in her hair glancing in the twinkling green shadows cast 
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by the trees, her faultiess shape most excellently expressed by the 
glove-like fit of her simple morning dress. 

‘It is no secret,’ she replied, rallying and speaking quietly. 
‘It concerns the friendship between your relatives and my 
family.’ 

‘The long and short of it,’ burst out Sophie with great heat, 
‘is this: Mr. Hawke has requested Florence to discontinue her 
visits here. I know she doesn’t like me to tell you this before 
her, but I must either speak or die, for I have never heard of 
anything more ridiculous and unnecessary.’ 

‘What have you done to annoy Mr. Hawke, Sophie ?’ said I. 

‘What have we done? You mean what have yow done?’ 
she cried. ‘ You have dared to admire Florence, and for that our 
dear friend here’ (kissing her) ‘is commanded to drop our ac- 
quaintance !’ 

This was a tremendous stroke on Sophie’s part. I under- 
stood it; I saw its prodigious value to myself, but I confess I was 
awed by its audacity. That she was distressing Miss Florence 
to an extremity by whipping out with all this before me I could 
witness in the blushing face of the girl, whose instincts were 
apparently helpless, for she evidently did not know whether to go 
or stay, or how so to behave as to give by her conduct the least 
possible significance to Sophie’s blunt candour. But it was a 
noble opportunity for me, though cruelly obtained, and trembling 
as I was and my heart beating wildly, I would not lose it. 

‘Were ten times worse than this to follow,’ said I in a low 
voice to disguise the shake in it, ‘I should still go on admiring 
you, Miss Hawke. But if I am to be the only impediment to 
your visits here, Mr. Hawke may at once withdraw his commands, 
for I will leave my kind relations.’ 

‘I trust you will do nothing of the kind, Mr. Seymour,’ 
exclaimed Miss Hawke, keeping her eyes rooted to the ground. 
‘I shall obey my father, though I am disobedient now in calling ; 
but it will not be my fault if your relatives do not remain the 
same warm friends of mine I have always found them.’ 

Here Sophie shed tears. ‘ Oh, Florence, you know we all love 
you! How cruel and silly your papa is !—yes, cruel and silly !— 
boo! boo!’ And, lo! whilst she boo’d Miss Florence pulled out 
her pockethandkerchief and put it to her eyes. Was there ever 
a more moving sight? I protest, mates, I was very near turning 
to and having a bit of a snuffle on my own account. 

‘It is a most unhappy business,’ said I. ‘But there is only 
one remedy: I must go. I cannot remain in a family whose 
peace of mind I am disturbing, and whose friends I am alienating. 
I ought never to have come to Clifton. What made my uncle go 
and find me out? I have brought trouble on him and misery— 
yes, I will say misery—on myself. And if you wish to know 
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what I mean, Miss Hawke, I'll explain by saying that it is 
miserable to feel that I may have no further opportunity of 
meeting you, of being in your company, of even seeing you.’ 

Here Sophie bounced up. ‘Florence, before you go I want to 
say a word to Amelia about your visit. Don’t leave before I 
return,’ and away she bundled across the lawn. 

It was a neatly-contrived stratagem, very transparent, and of 
course as easily seen through by Miss Hawke as the impassioned 
young chap alongside of her. Possibly Sophie judged by my 
speech that I was in a fit condition to make love, and so hauled 
off at what she reckoned the right moment. 

‘I hope my cousin’s candid tongue has not vexed you, Miss 
Hawke,’ said I. ‘ You will ascribe her outspokenness to indigna- 
tion. She loves and admires you, and is angry to think that she 
may lose you as a friend through no fault of her own.’ 

‘Sophie is not a girl to vex anybody,’ she replied. ‘Nor will 
she lose me as a friend.’ 

‘And I?’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Seymour, we must hope to meet each other occasionally 
in our walks—that is, whilst you remain here,’ she said, answering 
with some confusion ; and then, perhaps fancying that I might 
find more in that answer than she intended, she added, ‘ Clifton is 
not a very large place, and people are constantly meeting.’ 

‘I quite understand,’ said J, making her a little bow. ‘ But 
the sort of meetings you mean promise but a poor look-out for me.’ 

‘But you have threatened to leave, and deprive yourself there- 
fore of even such small consolation as a passing bow might afford 
you,’ said she, laughing and talking more easily, though all this 
while she never looked at me. 

‘I did not say I should leave the neighbourhood,’ I replied ; 
‘only that house yonder.’ 

This hove the darling right into the wind’s eye again. She 
was all aback in a breath, blushing, bothered, and yet liking it; 
couldn’t I tell that ? 

‘Miss Hawke,’ said I, plucking up my heart for a header, and 
going in, so to speak, with my eyes shut and my hands clenched, 
‘I’m but a plain young fellow—lI don’t mean plain in the sense 
of ugliness: my sea training has knocked all power out of me of 
capering and smirking and stepping round an emotion like a 
French dancing-raaster. I can do no more than speak out, and 
though I don’t feel it is fair that I should be tackling you alone 
here, calling as you have without expecting to see me’ (here she 
turned her beautiful eyes up to me for the first time as if she would 
say, Are you quite sure of that?), ‘yet, as I may not have another 
chance,,I must tell you how deeply I admire you—no, no, let me 
be honest—let me say love you. From the moment I set eyes 
on you sitting in that drawing-room over there, with your poor 
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old dog at your feet, you have never been out of my thoughts. 
It seems but yesterday—ay, you smile—well, the time has been 
short enough. But then, think how much we have been together, 
how kind and sweet and gentle you have been tome. That is no 
compliment, I know—you could not be otherwise. Of course I 
ought not to talk to you like this. Mr. Hawke would think me a 
villain were he behind that tree; but then I reckon no man ever 
yet told a girl he was in love with her but that there was some 
relative who would rather he should have poisoned himself. 
You'll go away laughing when you think of me—more amused 
than angry at my presumption. But I’ve had my say; you know 
the truth; and let your father now head you on what course he 
will, no power on earth can prevent you from remembering that 
the young sailor fellow, Jack Seymour, whom you niet at his 
uncle’s house, was devotedly in love with you, the first girl he 
ever saw in his life whom he could break his clumsy young heart 
over.’ 

Mates, what do you say to this as a love-speech ? How does 
it read? I know it’s an outburst that staggers me to recall— 
plenty of it too, mind you, and handsomely rounded like a bit of 
Parliament jaw. Well I remember it, and that you may not 
think I’ve improved it in the writing, let me tell you you have 
the very words I used. It gave her time to rally, and she stood 
up, and looking at me bravely, ‘ Rest assured, Mr. Seymour,’ says 
she, ‘ that, let my future be what it will, I shall always remember 
what you have said to me with pride,’ and my darling was going 
on, but her colour suddenly failed her, she put out her hand, and 
said, ‘ Good-bye.’ 

‘Won’t you wait for Sophie?’ said I, keeping hold of her 
hand. ‘Don’t go without seeing her.’ 

She smiled faintly and replied, ‘Sophie has forgotten us. 
Besides, though I am not breaking my word to papa, for I could 
not make him the promise he wanted, I am here against his 
wish, and must go. Good-bye.’ And in a moment she was 
walking quickly to the gate watched by me, who, for love of her, 
would have cheerfully consented to crawl on my hands and feet 
after her to her father’s house, merely to kiss the imprint of her feet. 

Scarcely had she disappeared when Sophie came along. 
‘ Where’s Florence ?’ she asked. 

‘Gone home,’ said I. 

My cousin took a long look at me. The agitation that worked 
in my soul was expressed, small doubt, in my face. 

‘Did you say anything to drive her away, Jack?’ asked she. 

‘I told her I was in love with her—that’s all,’ I answered. 

‘I thought you would—I thought you would!’ cried she, 
looking mighty pleased. ‘Indeed, I meant that you should. 
Why did I leave you alone with her but for that? I had nothing 
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to speak to Amelia about. Haven’t even seen Amelia. What did 
Florence say?’ 

‘Why,’ I answered, ‘ she said that, let her future be what it 
would, she would always remember my words with pride.’ 

‘Did she now—really! And what did you say to that?’ 

‘You see, my dear, it was her answer to what I had already 
said.’ 

‘But what was it that you said, Jack? I ought to know. 
Good gracious, how can I help you if you don’t tell me what 
goes on?’ 

‘Well,’ said I, mumbling a trifle, for there is no unpleasanter 
job a man can be set to than having to recite the stuff he mouths 
to a girl in an impassioned moment—it’s like hearing an old love- 
Tetter read out before a crowd; ‘I told her that I was devotedly 
in love with her, and that, let her father do what he pleased, he 
could never make her forget that Jack Seymour had told her she 
was the first girl he had ever met in his life whom he could break 
his clumsy young heart over.’ 

‘Did you say that really?’ cried Sophie, with a face upon her 
as if she were witnessing a sentimental comedy when the most 
exciting part was being acted. ‘ How very pretty! Florence is 
sure to have liked that. But why “clumsy” young heart? 
“Young heart” is very well, but why clumsy, Jack ?’ 

‘Look here, Sophie,’ said I, ‘when a man feels as I do and 
has to speak up, he says what comes into his mouth out of his 
feelings. I felt I talked clumsily, and that’s why I used the word 
clumsy. Don’t criticise, or you'll make me think I could have 
done better—an unpleasant reflection when it’s too late.’ 

‘ At all events, you have confessed your feelings to her,’ ex- 
claimed Sophie. ‘She knows the truth now.’ 

‘Yes, she knows the truth now,’ said I; ‘and it will be in her 
mind when young Morecombe’s leg gets well enough to enable 
him to plump down on his knees to her—for I suppose he’ll be 
proposing marriage soon. Did she come here expressly to tell 
you that her father had forbidden her to call?’ 

‘Yes. She was going to write, but was afraid that she should 
not be able to make herself fully understood in a letter. Besides, 
might not she hope to get just another peep at the sailor man 
she has fascinated ?’ 

‘You mean to say, then, that Mr. Hawke has actually for- 
bidden her to visit you ?’ 

‘Whilst you are here,’ answered Sophie. 

‘Oh!’ said I. 

‘T’ll give you the story as she told it me,’ exclaimed Sophie. 
‘ Last night, after we had left, her father inquired if you and she 
had met before that evening. Florence wanted to know why he 
asked such a question. “ Because,” said he, “of the familiarity 
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of young Mr. Seymour’s manner to you.” Florence denied that 
you were familiar, on which Mr. Hawke flew into a rage, asked if 
his daughter thought him blind, declared she had encouraged 
you, and ordered her to say whether she and you had met before. 
Of course she told him the truth; and on her informing him 
that she had dined with us on the evening of your arrival, that 
you had accompanied her and Amelia to the Cathedral and taken 
a drive afterwards, and then lunched at Clifton Lodge, his anger, 
she admitted, was so great that he could barely speak. ‘ Florence,” 
said he, “I utterly forbid you to call again upon the Seymours, or 
have any further intercourse with them whilst that young man 
remains in their house.” She said, “ Very well, papa; but I must 
explain why to them, and I certainly will not promise not to speak 
to Sophie and Amelia if we meet out of doors.” What more 
passed she did not tell me. No doubt he fumed and stamped 
and went on rating her. Those pompous men who are so anxious 
about the world’s opinion are often mean creatures and tyrants in 
their own homes, when there are no spectators but their family. 
She said her first idea was to write ; then she resolved to call this 
morning and tell mamma or me or Amelia that her papa had for- 
bidden her to visit us, and why.’ 

‘That shows how much she likes you all,’ said I. ‘Sheisa 
sweet woman—so tender and sympathetic. I doubt if she would 
have the heart to pick a flower for fear of causing it pain.’ 

‘I don’t know about that, Jack,’ said Sophie. ‘She is very 
fond of picking flowers. But, as you say, her calling shows a very 
great liking for us, for in a measure she has defied her papa by 
doing so. And then her coming at once proves her anxiety to 
immediately prevent any chance of our misjudging her. Amelia 
and I and she have been so much together, that had a couple of 
days passed without our seeing her we should have wondered.’ 

‘ And have called, perhaps, and been affronted by old Hawke 
or his flunkeys. To save you any risk of that kind might be one 
of her reasons in coming here in a hurry after her father’s kick- 
up. How does she speak of Alphonso? In bitterness ?’ 

‘Oh, no; in sorrow,’ replied Sophie. ‘She softened the story 
in every way—lI’m sure of that. And all the time there was a 
kind of apology for herself in her manner, as if it distressed her 
to present her father in a disagreeable light ; though if she were 
to talk at all about. him she must speak the truth.’ 

* What do you think will be the end, Sophie?’ said I. ‘ Will 
her father get his way with her as regards young Morecombe ?’ 

‘No,’ cried she, warmly; ‘not in a thousand years. All that 
he is doing makes her hate Mr. Morecombe. Her spirit is not to 
be shaped by a will—even though it be her father’s—that she 
cannot respect.’ 

‘ Just my idea! just my theory of her!’ I exclaimed in a rapture. 
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‘Though,’ continued Sophie, ‘I think this of Florence: her 
father will never get her to marry a man she does not care about ; 
but I do not think she would ever marry in opposition to her 
father’s wishes. She would never become a wife to please her 
father only; but she'll die an old maid, I am convinced, rather 
than defy him in the other direction.’ 

‘ There’s no use in telling me that,’ said I, my spirits dropping 
in me like mercury before a tempest. 

‘It’s your own fault,’ laughed she; ‘ you will ask questions.’ 
And, looking at her watch, she was about to leave me, saying 
something about expecting a dressmaker. 

‘ Before you go, dear,’ said I, ‘ just tell me, will you, how 
much of what has happened this morning do you intend to repeat 
to your family ?’ 

‘All that I know,’ she answered, ‘ which of course excludes 
your piece of love-making.’ 

‘I am going into Bristol for a stroll,’ said I. ‘ Please tell your 
mamma I shall not return to lunch. I want to have a look at 
the city docks—the corporation quays, don’t you call ’em ?’ 

‘Don’t go near the water, Jack,’ said she; ‘there’s a suicidal 
look in your face.’ 

‘No fear, said I. ‘I’m not born to be drowned, as I found 
out when I fell overboard once from a lower yardarm. Sophie, 
have I thanked you for the interest you are taking in my—in my 
—what shall I call it ?—in that sentimental business which your 
father’s invitation to Clifton has plumped me into? If I have 
not, accept now my heartfelt gratitude. I am in earnest, Sophie. 
As surely as that sky yonder is blue—is it, by the way?’ said I, 
taking a squint aloft to make sure; ‘ yes, a noble, deep-sea, South 
Pacific blue—so surely do I intend to try my dead best —all that 
I know—to win Florence’s love and possess her as a wife. But I 
look to you and Amelia—and to you chiefly—to help me.’ 

‘Tl help you, Jack.’ 

‘The odds against me are immense.’ 

‘Yes, they are; but it is the odds which make the fun and 
the interest.’ 

‘Ay, to others,’ I grumbled, as she made off after taking 
another peep at her watch. 

Well, she was a dear girl. I sometimes think I ought to have 
made a sweetheart of Sophie Seymour. How kind she was to 
listen to me and encourage me! She was a young lady who had 
never had a lover, and had passed through life without obtaining 
any further attention from men than plain civilities. When, 
instead of sneering at two young people whose friends are one too 
many for them, instead of viewing their transports with a 
jaundiced eye, wondering that people can make themselves ridicu- 
lous, and siding with the relatives of the spoonies—when, I say, 
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instead of doing all this, a girl, destitute as Sophie was of tender 
experiences, turns to and lays hold of the rope the lovers are 
hauling upon, and pulls with them with all her might, singing 
out cheerily as she drags, and urging them to keep up their 
spirits and never dream of letting go, then, mates, she deserves a 
pair of wings and a crown on her head. She is of the right sort, 
a real blessing. And do you know I have more than once thought 
that if the male of the two people she helps were to drop the lady 
he is in tow of, and tackle the woman who is lending them both a 
hand, he would now and again do better than if he held on to his 
original choice. 


(To be continued.) 
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Alphabetical Rhymes. 


THE BATTLE OF CULTURE AND PHILISTINISM. 


LL Armageddon’s armaments arise ! 
Baal’s bold backers bluster blasphemies : 

‘ Come, courage, comrades!’ Culture’s champions cry, 
‘Day dawns, Delusion’s dark’ning dogmas die!’ 
Ennobling efforts eager eyes enflame : 
Forward! for freedom fight, forgetting fame !! 
’Gainst gracious Genius goes Goliath grim ; 
His hulking height half helps half hampers him: 
Incarnate Ignorance intensifies 
Jeers, jangling jargon, jaundiced jealousies. 
Kneel, knaves! kneel, knock-kneed kindred! kneeling know, 
Liberty’s lesson learnt lays liars low !? 
Meanwhile must martyrs, mock’d, maltreated, maim’d, 
No noisy number, noted not nor named, 
Oppose Opinion’s odds. One overhears 
Prigs prove Philosophy’s pick’d pioneers 
Queer quibbling quacks, quixotically quaint, 
Rashly renouncing rational restraint ! 
Sad scornful smiles such senseless slander stirs : 
Ten thousand thanks to Truth’s true trumpeters, 
Unmoved, unwavering, unabash’d, unbow’d, 
Valorous Virtue’s vanguard victory-vow’d, 
With whom we walking, winning we what won 
Xenophanes, Xenarchus, Xenophon, 
Yield years yet young, yea, yearnings youthfullest, 
Zenonian zealotry, Zenobian zest !* 


1 Cf. ‘ Die That ist alles, nichts der Ruhm.’—Goethe. 


2 y.l, Knaves, Knowledge kindles kindness ! kneeling know, 
Learning’s large liberal light lays liars low! 


8 y.l, Yield youth, years, yearnings, (yea, yield yours, yearn ye !) 
Zenobian zest, Zenonian zealotry ! 
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A STUDENT’S NIGHTMARE. 


Array’d before confused delirious eyes, 
. Fantastically garbled histories, 
Inextricably jumbled, killing light, 
My nightmare’s order permeated quite, 
Rewakening savage tones unlovable, 
‘Victory!’ ‘Whoa, Xerxes!’ ¢ Yield, Zerubbabel !’ 


THE VEGETARIAN TO THE SPORTSMAN. 


“* Automata’ by cartloads die! 
Excessive fleshly gluttony 
Has Instinct’s juster kindlier lesson miss’d. 
No odious pretexts! Question, rogue, 
Such trumpery’s unquestion’d vogue. 
What! Xenophon! yclept zoophilist ! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Apparently believers can’t deny 

Establish’d faith gets half in jeopardy : 
Kindhearted latitudinarians make 
Nearsighted orthodoxy plainly quake : 
Religion seems—thus undogmatic—vaster ; 
Witness Xenophanes, yea, Zoroaster ! 


TWO RIVERS. 


Admirably big crags, 
Dark’ning everlasting falls, 
Gape huge in jagged knotted line 
Mid noise of panting quivering Rhine : 
Slow trail under verdant walls 
Xanthus’ yellow zigzags. 


1 For this sportsman’s love of horses and dogs, and indifference to the suffer- 
ings of other animals, see his De Re Equestri and Cynegeticus, passim. 
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HELLENIC vy. HEBRAIC HYMNODY. 


Aleman bless’d convivial days ; 
Earth’s false gods hymn’d Ion! :— 
Judah’s kingly lion 
Missionary notes of praise 
Quote, (Rebecca’s scion, ) 
Tootling unctuous virelays, 
While Xavier’s yelling ‘ Zion !’ 





NAUGHTY JANIE. 


Anger, baseness, craft, disdain, 

{ God hates ) . eh. 

| girls have er 

Kind language moves not—only pain 

Quite rightly serves—these uppish vain 
Worthless Xanthippes, yawning zanics. 


Every fault 





A BALLET IN ‘ORPHEE AUX ENFERS, 


Ah, Bacchie concourse disarray’d, 
Escaped from Grecian Hebrus 
In jaunty kirtles, loosely made! 
Need our pedantic quakerish rigour 
Suppress this unencumber’d vigour ? 
Would Xenophon yoke zebras ? 


ORIENTAL LUXURY. 


Are brilliant court-delights e’er fairly guess’d, 
How idly jesting kings 

Lived, mere nonentities, on pleasure’s quest, 
Renouncing serious things, 

Until vice withered Xerxes’ younger zest ? 


1 Cf. Eurip. Ion, 124. A substitution of the title ‘Versatility of the Jewish 


Genius’ would enable this rhyme to begin :— 
Airy badinage conveys, 


Dazzling empty Fashion’s gaze, 
Humorous ‘ Ixion.’ 
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ON THE RUINS OF THE ‘GOLDEN HOUSE,’ 


Admired, bedeck’d—contemn’d, decay’d, 
Exhibit Folly’s Golden Home 
In jeering keen lampoons :-—‘ Must Nero 
O’ershadow patient queenly Rome ? 
Sum the upshot ! valued, weigh’d, 
Xanadu! yields—zero !’ 


A SPANISH LANDSCAPE. 


Acres bounteous crops displaying, 
Early fragrance, grazing heifers ! 
Isabel’s joy-kindled look, 
Mother Nature’s own pourtraying, 
Quick reflection sweetly took : 
Undulating vales waylaying 
Xérés’ yielding zephyrs ! 


UNSAVOURY AND MORE. 


Analytical bold chymist 
Dares encounter fortune grimmest ; 
Herbs in jars kept labell’d mixes, 
Numbers odorific pyxes: 
Questionably, rumly stink 

These urns veneer’d with xanthine, yttrium, zinc. 


AFTER THE HUNT. 


A bugle calls down every forest-gap ; 

Hunters in jovial knots loll, maunder, nap ; 
Our pack quite ravenous soon tears, unpress’d, 
Venison with Xenophontic yelping zest. 


1 Cf. Coleridge’s poem, beginning 
‘In Xanadu did Kubla-Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree,’ &c. 
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THE SHAKERS. 


All Bedlam’s curiosities display’d ! 
Examples from gesticulating Helots 

Inebriate, just King Lycurgus made : 

Now other poor queer reelers (sorry trade) 
Unhallow’d vie with Xavier’s yearning zealots! 


A MORAL FOR MAIDENS. 


Ah, beauty’s cruellest device, 
Eyes frozen, glancing human ice! 

Joan, kind loved maid, ne’er over-proudly queeneth, 
Remembering, she, that ugly vice 

Wasted Xanthippe’s youthful zenith. 


COMPREHENSIVENESS vy. SCHISM, 


As broad Catholicism’s dying, 
Exasperated feuds grow hot. 
Imprimis, Johnny Knox’s lot 
Meander nonconforming off. 
Predestination, quotha? Rot! 
Sectarian theories unifying, 

Virtue with Ximenes yokes Zinzendorf ! 


STARLIGHT AMONG THE RUINS OF SUSA. 


Above, below—compare! Derision 
Excite. frail Glory’s habitations 
In jackals’ keeping left! Mad nations, 
O’erweening princes! quickly rack 
Swallows the unsubstantial vision :— 
Wanes, Xerxes, yonder zodiac ? 


EDMUND GURNEY. 














The Mole at Home. 


VERY subject is many-sided, and its aspect alters together 
with the point of view from which it is contemplated. 

Especially is this the case with systematic zoology, as those 
know to their cost who have analysed the innumerable systems 
which have been employed in the classification of animal life. 
Putting aside, however, all reference to the ever-raging battle 
of the systems, we will, for the purpose of this present treatise, 
abandon system altogether, and take our standpoint on Loco- 
MOTION. 

Restricting ourselves to the mammals, we find that a vast 
majority of them walk on four legs. 

Man—a single species, by the way—walks on his two hind feet, 
requiring the fore limbs to be modified into arms and hands, 
instead of acting as legs and feet. Some mammalia, of which the 
whale is the type, are inhabitants of the ocean, and their structure 
is modified in order to suit their mode of life. 

Even in proportion to their enormous dimensions, they possess 
tremendous muscular power. But scarcely any of it goes to the 
limbs. Hind legs there are none, and the fore limbs are exceed- 
ingly feeble, and can only be used like the fins of the fishes. So, 
in these creatures, the muscular power is chiefly concentrated in 
the tail. 

Now, if we search for a mammal which is in every respect the 
opposite of the whale, we find it in the bats. 

In all these animals the muscular power is concentrated in the 
front portion of the body, so as to enable the elongated fingers and 
their connecting web to enact the part of wings. The hind legs 
exist, but are of exceedingly feeble type. 

Now we will look at the other end of the body. 

In the true whales there are not only no hind limbs, but there 
is not even a pelvis for their attachment. There are, however, 
some mammals, like the jerboas of Northern Africa, and the 
kangaroos of Australia, which have almost the whole muscular 
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power concentrated in the hind legs, the front paws being used 
like hands for picking up food and conveying it to the mouth. 

Then we have the monkey tribes, whose hinder feet are modified 
into clasping organs; and the sloths, which merely hitch their 
hooked claws over the bough and hang suspended from it with 
their backs downwards. 

Yet, in all these widely different forms there is but one type, 
and the variety is produced, not by the addition or substitution of 
new structures, but by the modification of structures which already 
existed. So, when we have to imagine the case of a carnivorous 
mammal which is obliged to find its food by burrowing into the 
ground, we must expect that corresponding modifications will be 
required. 

In the first place, the outline of the form must be more or 
less cylindrical. The limbs must be very short, and project as 
little as possible beyond the line of the body. Moreover, the 
head must necessarily be conical, the apex of the cone being 
in front. A rough diagram of this form may easily be made from 
five straight lines,<”___] and will be recognised as the typical 
form of a burrowing instrument. 

The modern rifle bullet is formed on this model. Tie a stick 
to it, and we have at once the sky-rocket, which is another air- 
burrowing implement. Furnish it with fins and a tail, and there 
is the fish, that burrows in the water. Or cut a screw on the 
pointed end and there is the gimlet, which burrows into wood. 
Or give it four very short legs, and we then have the outline of 
the animal which is the subject of this paper. 

In all animals the structure is subservient to the purpose 
of obtaining food. The instinct coincides with the structure, so 
that we never see a mole trying to fly in the air, a bat trying to 
dig a burrow in the ground, or a whale attempting to walk on 
land. 

Now let us look at some details of mole structure. 

Even on glancing at the outward form, the eye is at once 
struck with an abnormal arrangement of the limbs. There is 
nothing remarkable about the hind legs, but the front pair of 
limbs look as if they had been stuck on the animal the wrong way 
forwards, and started from the wrong spot. 

There is scarcely any arm, and the broad, shovel-shaped paws 
look as if they issued directly from the shoulder. They are 
directed rather upwards than downwards, and are turned round so 
that the palms are directed backwards and outwards. A fair idea 
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of this arrangement may be obtained by placing the backs of the 
hands together, the thumb being downwards, and then separating 
the hands. 

The terminal joints of the hands are furnished with claws of 
gigantic proportionate size and strength. Even on feeling the 
fore limbs through the skin, there is something to engage atten- 
tion. On the top of the shoulders and close to the spine are two 
hard projections, for which it is not easy to account. Then, the 
muscles of the arm are so large and hard that they feel as if 
they were wooden knobs, inserted under the skin, and plentifully 
lubricated, so that they 
slip about under the 
pressure of the finger. 

On removing the 
skin, the first glimpse 
is seen of the curious 
modification of structure 
that distinguishes the 
animal. 

The powerful flexor 
muscles, clothed in glis- 
tening tendons, enwrap 

Muscles of Fore Legs. the whole front of the 

body, from the front of 

the breast to the apex of the shoulder, and are so enormously 

: developed that deep spaces are left 
between them. 

Anything more unique than the bony 
structure of the mole’s fore limbs, and 
thorax generally, can hardly be imagined. 

Beginning with the scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, we find it quite unlike 
that bone as it exists in almost all other 
mammals. Instead of being broad and 
flat, it is elongated, attenuated, and 
yet boldly ridged, so as to attain great 
strength, and at the same time to 
afford attachment to the powerful muscles which move the upper 
arm. 

Next comes the humerus, or upper arm-bone, itself. This is 
even less like the usual type than is the scapula. In the 








Arm and Hand. 
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whale the central portion of the humerus is dispensed with, 
merely the two ends being left for the purpose of articulation 
with the bones above and 
below it. There is, how- 
ever, no very great altera- 
tion in the shape. 

But in the mole, not 
only is the humerus 
shortened, but it is flat- 
tened, as if stamped while 
soft, is scooped here and 
there as if with a gouge; 
and gives out variously 
shaped projections in the most unexpected and bewildering 
way. So bizarre, indeed, is its shape, that if it were shown for 
the first time to an anatomist who only knew the human skeleton, 
I very much doubt whether he would not take it to be an abnormal 
scapula. 

Suppose that we now remove the muscles, so as to exhibit the 
bones of the arm. Firstly, we shall find that the scapule, or 
shoulder-blades, are very narrow and elongated, their tips project- 
ing far above the spine. These tips are 
the mysterious projections which have been 
mentioned at p. 158. 

Next come two nearly circular bones, 
each of which looks very much like a couple 
of draughtsmen fixed together. These are 
the collar-bones, which, instead of taking 
the usual elongated and arched form, are 
thick, short, sturdy, and totally unlike the 
typical shape. 

Then follows the oddly shaped humerus, 
which is so modified in its structure that 
the articulation of the lower arm is on the 
upper and not on the lower part. Con- 
sequently we have the remarkable fact that 
the elbow isconsiderably above the shoulder. 

Next come the two bones of the fore 
arm—namely, the radius and ulna. These 
are short, flat, wide, and the ‘acromion,’ or elbow portion of 
the latter, is wide, flattened, and projects considerably beyond 
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the radius, so as to add to the abnormal effect of this part of the 
skeleton. 

Then we come to the wrist and hand. 

On stripping off the skin, the mole seems to have six fingers 
on each hand, or perhaps we may say that it appears to possess a 
curved thumb and five tolerably straight fingers. The apparent 
thumb, however, is a little boomerang-like bone. It is purely a 
subsidiary structure,and is, in fact, a ‘ sesamoid’ bone of the radius, 
given for the purpose of extending the surface of the hand, and 
making it more effective as a shovel. 

The ‘ carpal,’ or wrist-bones, are most curiously dovetailed into 
each other, for the sake of strength. 

The ‘metacarpals,’ or bones of the palm of the hand, are 
short and sturdy, and each finger consists of two short joints and 
one long one, the last being intended to support the enormous 
digging-claws, and being grooved on the under surface so as to 
give a firmer hold to them. 

A more admirable digging apparatus can scarcely be imagined. 

When the fingers are closed the form is exactly that of the 
miner’s spade, even to the sharply pointed tip and the slight 
concavity of the side which receives the earth. When they are 
spread each claw forms a separate point, and acts like a fork, so 
that the mole can do more than man, being able to use the same 
implement either as a fork or a mattock. The peculiar mode in 
which the bones of the arm are arranged causes the earth to be 
flung backwards as the mole advances, and it is then kicked out 
of the way by the hind feet. 

As in the case of the whale, the structure of the mole presents 
a series of problems. 

Here we have shortened but singularly powerful limbs, and 
those limbs worked by muscles of enormous size when compared 
with the dimensions of the entire body. Muscles are useless 
without their corresponding supports, and though we have seen 
how one portion is attached to the bones of the legs, we have not 
seen where the opposite attachment is to be found. 

Naturally, as the great pectoral muscles play so prominent a 
part in the system, we must look to the sternum, or breast-bone, 
for their attachments. A mere glance at its size and form is 
sufficient to show that it is not less remarkable than the struc- 
tures which have already been examined. 

In front it is furnished with a deep central ridge, like that of 
a bird, and is of extraordinary length. On being examined more 
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closely, it is seen to consist of six distinct portions, or perhaps 
seven, if a little terminal projection can be reckoned as one, 

The body of the sternum consists of four bones looking like 
vertebrae. These are collectively named the ‘ mesosternum.’ At the 


upper end—.e, the end nearest the 
head of the animal—there is a long 
bone, technically named the ‘ manu- 
brium,’ and upon its under surface 
is the keel to which the pectoral 
muscles are attached. It also affords 
articulation for the first pair of ribs 
and is called the ‘prosternum.’ At 
the other end of the sternum is a 
bone corresponding to the manu- 
brium, but not giving support to the 
ribs. This is called the ‘ xiphoster- 
num.’ 

Now, on examination of the ribs 
themselves, we shall see the necessity 
for this complicated structure. 

Just as in birds, whose front 
limbs absorb most of the muscular 
powers of the body, the ribs are 
banded together so as to form a 





Sternum. 


continuous cage of bone, so it is in the mole. Here, however, 
comes another problem. The enormous size of the muscles which 
work the fore legs would apparently cause the breast and shoulders 
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to be disproportionately large, and so to destroy the cylindrical 


outline of the body. 
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The difficulty is met in the following way. 

Instead of having the ribs of nearly the same length, the 
animal has the first pair of ribs (which are fixed to the manu- 
brium) rather short and very stout. The next pair are con- 
siderably longer, and they increase rapidly in length, so that the 
rib-cage, if I may use such a term, is boldly conical. 

Two conditions are therefore fulfilled, the one being that there 
is plenty of space for the muscles, and the next that there is room 
for the very ample lungs which so active a creature requires. 

There is in all mammals a strong ligament running from 
the base of the skull down the back of the neck. This is 
called scientifically the ‘ligamentum nuche.’ It is known to 
butchers as the ‘ pax-wax,’ and varies in strength according to the 
work it has to do. 

Now, the mole is an earth-burrower, and makes great use of 
its snout in forcing its way through the soil. Consequently this 
ligament must be very strong, and it is indeed so strong that near 
the skull it becomes absolutely ossified. 

As to the senses of the mole, some of them are peculiarly 
acute. 

That of smell is very highly developed, as can, be seen by 
examining the olfactory organs. I have had opportunities of 
testing this sense for myself, having kept several moles as long as 
their very peculiar mode of life would permit. 

When I put a mole into a box and simply let it alone, it went 
scurrying about in an apparently aimless manner, evidently feel- 
ing for some soft spot in which it could burrow. But if I simply 
trailed an earthworm across the bottom of the box, the effect in 
the mole was most remarkable. 

No sooner did it cross the trail of the worm than its demeanour 
at once changed, and it was actuated by a definite purpose. It 
flew round at once, and, keeping its nose on the track, followed it 
with the precision of a blood-hound and the ferocity of a wolf in 
winter. 

So delicate indeed are the nostrils of this animal, that the 
professional mole-catchers are obliged to take various precautions 
lest the mole should perceive the hated odour of humanity, and 
avoid the trap. 

If the trap be set by bare hands not a mole wili touch it. So 
the professionals never use a new trap for the first time without 
washing it in hot water, and then rubbing their hands with 
something which will disguise the human odour. 
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The mole is a clever animal, and, like the rat, if it has once 
been taken and escaped, can seldom be taken again. When it 
comes near the trap, it pushes its way to the surface of the ground, 
passes over the dangerous spot, and then regains its burrow. This 
fact has long been known to the mole-catchers, and one of these 
men, named Yeald, had a very ingenious way of deluding the 
animal. 

The traps, however different in detail, are always made on the 
same principle. They are inserted into the tunnel, and, as they 
do not block up the passage, the mole passes through them, and 
is then caught. So Yeald took two lumps of rough earth, and 
with them stopped each end of the trap before putting it into the 
burrow. When the mole came to the barrier, it naturally thought 
that some earth had fallen accidentally into the tunnel, and must 
be cleared off; so the animal forced its way through the barrier, 
and was then taken in the trap. 

As regards the sense of touch, it seems to be ‘almost con- 
centrated in the long and flexible snout, which is so constructed 
as to begin te hole, which is immediately enlarged by the hands. 
While watching a mole make its way into the ground, the observer 
cannot but fancy that it must rub its snout to pieces, so rapidly 
and almost fiercely does it plunge the nose into the ground and 
wriggle it backwards and forwards, and upwards and downwards. 

The wonderful paws are capable of serving various purposes, 
and, besides acting as mattocks and shovels, can be used as 
paddles. 

One summer's day I was sitting on the bank of a river, and 
saw upon an eyot or island a little brown animal close to the edge 
of the water. It was too far off for its character to be dis- 
tinguished, but I instantly set it down as a water-rat. 

Presently it entered the river and swam rapidly across it, 
directing its course towards me. As it neared the bank I saw to 
my great astonishment that it was a mole. 

It reached the bank scarcely a yard from me, scuttled up it as 
if in violent haste, and disappeared among the grass. Afterwards 
I found that moles were in the habit of taking this particular 
course, and imagine that they must have found in the island some 
prey which could not be obtained on the mainland. I have also 
seen a mole swim across a Wiltshire brook, but the distance was 
comparatively small. 

Curiously enough, the very peculiar action of the fore arms 
has been happily described as a sort of swimming through the 
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ground, so that there is no difficulty in accounting for the speed 
with which the mole swims through the water. 

As to the sense of hearing in the mole, its keenness has long 
been proverbial. 

Shakespeare has a reference to the proverb in his ‘ Tempest.’ 
The reader may see that in the opening of the fourth act, 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo are half drunk, very wet and 
very noisy. Caliban therefore warns them in the well-known 
words, ‘ Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not hear 
a footstep.’ 

That the mole does perceive even the lightest footstep at a 
considerable distance is a fact, but I do not believe that the 
delicacy of hearing is to be attributed to the structure of the ear, 
in which there are no indications of a special development. I 
attribute the so-called keenness of hearing to the sound-conduct- 
ing power of the earth. Hunters of large game are well aware of 
this fact, and often obtain information by lying down and placing 
their ear upon the ground. 

Again we must refer to the omniscient Shakespeare. 

In ‘Romeo and Juliet’ the two lovers meet, as the reader 
must know, at Juliet’s tomb. Paris arrives first, and tells his 
page to keep watch against intruders. 


Under yon yew trees lay thee all along, 
Holding thine ear close to the hollow ground. 


As to sight, the mole needs but little, and therefore has but 
little. It is not, however, so blind as is generally thought, for 
the moles which were seen swimming across the river were always 
able to see well enough to keep their course. 

Professional mole-catchers are always careful while setting 
their traps to cover any aperture which can admit light. For, ifa 
mole should come towards a trap, and see a ray of light, he will 
push his way out of the burrow, go over the trap, and sink a fresh 
shaft into the burrow on the other side. 

It is extremely difficult to see the eyes, so deeply buried are 
they in the thick fur. But I have found that if the living mole 
be held under water, its tiny black eyes are: partially protruded, 
thus showing that the animal has the power of protruding the 
eyes at will. 

Now we will pass to the domestic life of the mole. 

Its subterranean dwellings, with their approaches, are of such a 
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nature that when they are opened the earth falls in, fills them up, 
and destroys all the details of their structure; consequently the 
details of the mole’s life were almost unknown, until a Frenchman, 
named Le Court, gave more than twenty years of continuous 
study to the animal, and did for the mole what a more eminent 
compatriot, Huber, did for the hive bee. 

It is from his researches that we gain our still imperfect 
knowledge of the true home or ‘ fortress’ of the mole. Of course, 
Le Court’s descriptions have been challenged, and the truth of 
his statements denied. 

Not very long ago a writer denied the elaborate structure of 
the fortress on the ground that he had opened several of them, 
and had found only a small portion of the complicated series of 
galleries and shafts described by Le Court. But the experience 
of the caviller in question was, according to his own statement, 
not one-tenth that of Le Court, and was simply that of an 
intelligent amateur who made his observations at irregular 
intervals. 

The mole’s fortress is sunk rather deeply in the ground, and if 
possible is protected by the roots of some tree or shrub. The 
typical structure is that of two circular galleries, one above the 
other, and the upper one being the smaller of the two, which are 
connected by four or five passages. 

Below these circular galleries lies the globular nursery, which 
is connected by several passages with the lower circular gallery, 
but only indirectly with the upper. Thus the mole makes a sort 
of labyrinth which must be traversed before an intruder, such as 
a weasel, can reach the nest where lie its mate and young, and so 
will give them time to escape through the many passages with 
which they are acquainted. 

The nursery itself is lined with grass—sometimes with young 
wheat—the blades of which are twisted round so as to make a 
nest very much resembling that of a bird. Two very perfect 
examples of this nest can be seen in the Liverpool Museum. 

Now, I do not think that every fortress contains the whole of 
this complicated labyrinth. On account of the fragile nature of 
the passages and galleries, Le Court was obliged to pick out a bit 
here and a bit there, so as to form a type of the mole’s archi- 
tecture. 

Since his time, Yeald, the English mole-catcher, who has 
already been mentioned, has investigated the life-history of the 
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mole most carefully, and has not only corroborated Le Court’s 
observations, but has added a number of details which were pre- 
viously unknown. 

Not the least interesting among them is the curious system 
of subterranean highways and by-paths which are made by, or 
which at all events are known to, each mole. Those ‘ mole-hills’ 
as we call them, which, besides being composed of the earth which 
the animal has excavated, serve to protect the ventilating apertures 
of the tunnels, are disposed with a curious and unsuspected 
regularity. 

This leads us to another question. How does the mole find 
its way ? 

Our answer to the question ought to be a simple acknowledg- 
ment that at present we possess no answer. 

I do not speak of its knowledge of tracks already made, but 
of its power of directing its subterranean tunnel to some definite 
point. 

Lately I saw a very curious example of this power. 

Practical entomologists who have enriched their cabinets by 
pupe-digging are aware that buried pupz are mostly found within 
eighteen inches or so of the trunk of a solitary tree. So, when 
pup-hunting, they always look out for such trees, and disregard 
woods and even copses. But moles knew the fact long before 
man had found it out, and so when our entomologists see a mole- 
hill near the tree they do not waste their time in digging, knowing 
that the animal will have made the circuit of the tree, and eaten 
every pupa that has buried itself. 

While travelling, I instinctively look out for solitary trees, but 
can seldom obtain an uninterrupted view of them. Lately, how- 
ever, as the train was passing over a rather lofty viaduct, a very 
good view was obtained of a tree, close to which were one or two 
mole-hills. At the distance of some fifty or sixty yards from the 
tree there was a cluster of many such hills. As we passed by 
the field, I saw that there was a row of mole-hills leading from 
the cluster, and going on straight to the tree as if its course had 
been marked out by a line. 

Now, in the first place, the mole must have possessed certain 
cognisance of the fact that there was a supply of food at the root 
of a distant tree. How did it obtain that cognisance? It could 
not have learned the presence of the pup by observations made 
on the surface of the ground, even had moles been in the habit 
of traversing fields. It must have possessed some instinet 
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which is not shared by man, and which man is unable to compre- 
hend. 

Thus, having gained this information, how did the mole 
direct the course of its tunnel? It could not have been by the 
nostrils, as it is impossible for scent, no matter how powerful, to 
be perceived through fifty yards of ground. I offer no solution of 
either problem, but venture to suggest that the same mysterious 
sense which enables the mole to perceive the existence of food, 
also affords the means of enabling the animal to make its way 
towards that food. 

Now for another detail of structure. 

As the creature is hot-blooded, and the surface of the body 
must be protected from the cold and damp soil which it in- 
habits, it is necessary that some non-conducting material should 
intervene between the body and the soil. The whale is protected 
from the water by a thick coating of fatty matter under the skin, 
but the mole, being an inhabitant of the land, is protected by fur 
outside the skin. 

‘Externally the fur is brown, but if it be blown aside, it will 
be seen to assume a sort of blue-gray tint. If the fur of a living 
mole be rubbed with the hand it will be found to have no * set,’ 
as it is called. 

If we stroke a cat from the head to the tail, we find that the 
hand glides easily over it, and that the fur is soft and yielding. 
If we stroke her from the tail to the head, we find that the hair 
resists the hand, and produces remonstrances on the part of the 
cat. But it does not matter whether we stroke the mole upwards, 
downwards, or sideways, the fur being soft and yielding. 

This condition of fur is necessary, because the mole has to 
pass through the tunnels backwards as well as forwards, and so the 
fur must be equally yielding in every direction. The means by 
which the result is obtained is as simple as it is effectual. 

In the first place, the hairs are set perpendicularly and 
without any backward slant; and, in the next, the hairs are not 
of the same thickness throughout. From the 
tip to about one-fifth of its length, it is brown 
in colour, and comparatively thick and spindle- 
shaped. Then it rapidly dwindles to extreme 
fineness. Then it swells again to rather more 
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than half the diameter of the tip, but without =e 


taking the brown colour. Then it dwindles again, and so forth, 
about three times more. 
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The hairs are never straight, but undulate at regular intervals, 
the undulations being regulated by the length of the thickened 
portions of the hair. If a piece of the fur be cut off and viewed 
edgewise, the five rows of undulations are seen to be plainly 
marked, and produce an effect very much like what used to be 
seen a few years ago, when ladies créped their hair into regularly 
arranged ripples. 

The fur thus constituted is remarkably light, and, though the 
longest hairs scarcely measure one-third of an inch from root to 
tip, the fur is exceedingly warm. Still, it is very 
rarely used as a fur, partly because of its cost, so 
many skins being required even for a square foot of 
fur, and partly because the peculiar odour clings 
tightly to it, which can only be driven off by a very 
expert furrier. I do, however, know of one lady who 
has a jacket of mole-skins. The late Frank Buckland 
had a waistcoat made of it, but he found it too hot 
and malodorous for wear. 

In character the mole is perhaps the most impe- 
tuous of all animals, and does nothing quietly. 

When it digs it works with furious haste, as if it 
were a steam engine at the highest possible pressure. 
If a worm be put in its way, it flies at its food as if 
mad with hunger, crunches the worm with such 
violence that it can be heard at some distance, and 
uses both its fore feet to cram into its mouth the two 
ends of the worm, which hang out at either side. 

While thus employed it hunches up its shoulders 
in a most curious manner, so as completely to alter 
its shape. This change of form is due to the enor- 
mously long shoulder-blades, which project far above 

\___the spine, and so cause a kind of hump to appear on 
AHair the back. 
magnified. The voracity of the animal is almost incredible, as 
I can personally testify, the mole disposing of worms, grubs, and 
similar food with such celerity that to keep its appetite supplied is 
one man’s business. Lenz, one of the most careful students of the 
creature’s habits, mentions that a single mole consumed within 
twenty-four hours, one large blind-worm, one large snail, two 
chrysalids, and a snake thirty-two inches in length. 

On account of its extreme voracity, and the trouble which is 

entailed upon its owner in keeping it supplied with food, the mole 
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is scarcely ever domesticated. I never saw a tame mole, and have 
only heard of one instance. The creature was one of the so- 
called ‘ white,’ i.e. cream-coloured, varieties, which are found in 
many mammals and birds, and which are simply albinos, like 
white mice and cats. 

The animal would answer to its name, and had learned a few 
simple tricks, such as rolling over on the table when ordered to 
do so, and bringing to its master any coins which were placed near 
it. The mole did not particularly care for copper coins, though 
it would fetch them if ordered, but would always leave a copper 
coin in favour of one made of silver. 

This, perhaps, is no matter of surprise, when we remember the 
size and weight of the copper coinage of twenty years ago. 

As to semi-tamed moles, I only knew of a single instance. 
The mole had made its way into a walled garden, and could not find 
its way out again. The people of the house would not allow it 
to be killed, and contrived to tame it in a sort of way by putting 
pieces of meat at the favourite entrance to the burrow, and calling 
it at the same time by the name of ‘Barty,’ a diminutive of 
Bartimeus. If the mole were asleep, or at a distance from the 
hole, a few measured stamps on the ground would be sure to 
bring the creature to the entrance. 

The professional mole-catchers all say that the mole works for 
three hours and sleeps for the same length of time, a fast of four 
hours being fatal to it. Judging from my own experience, I can 
well believe that the assertion is correct. 

In its insatiable hunger, however, lies the value of the mole. 
Though it feeds largely on earthworms, it does not confine itself to 
such prey, but devours many subterranean larve which are injurious 
tothe crops. Especially does it wage war against the terrible larva 
of the cockchafer, called, par excellence, the Grub, and sometimes 
known as the White Worm. 

This creature passes three years below the ground, devouring 
the roots of the vegetation, and, when it attains its perfect state, 
eats the leaves of trees. The mole also eats the wireworm, a ‘ name 
of fear’ to the wheat-grower. Besides the greater part of the buried 
pup which it discovers and eats are injurious to the crops, and 
the mole, instead of an enemy, is a distinct benefactor to man. 

I lately met with an unexpected confirmation of this state- 
ment. 

In the course of my lecturing tours, I sometimes find myself 
at Hull, and on one occasion met several large landowners at 
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dinner. The conversation turned on moles and their iniquitous 
depredations. 

Of course I took up the cudgei for the mole, and with a fair 
amount of success. Some one mentioned that within a few miles 
there was a well-known field which had once swarmed with moles, 
and was notable for the steady crops which it produced annually. 
It had passed into the hands of another proprietor, who had the 
moles destroyed, and the field was ever afterwards as barren as it 
had been prolific. 

I need not say that at the first opportunity I visited the field 
in question, and a more hopelessly ragged and forlorn piece of 
ground ‘can hardly be imagined. 

Finding that there was a resident farmer who knew all the 
circumstances, and who never allowed moles to be killed on his 
own land, I lost no time in making his acquaintance. He was 
very kind in giving the requisite information, which was so valuable, 
that I asked him to put it on paper for the benefit of the British 
farmer, So I here present it to the reader. 


‘North Ferriby, Feb. 7, 1882. 

‘Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in writing what I know of 
the uses of the mole, and the loss sustained by killing it. To kill 
moles is to leave the corn and turnip crop, especially upon light 
soils, such as sand and deep-soiled wold land, to the ravages of 
the wireworm, the grub (viz. the cockchafer larva), and other 
insects. 

‘I have farmed, and still farm, from a thousand to fifteen 
hundred acres of land in different parishes, and have noticed that 
when you kill and try to exterminate moles, rooks, sparrows, &c., 
you have proportionate destruction from the creatures which they 
feed upon. 

‘An old mole-catcher once came to me and asked if I would 
have the moles killed on my land. I said to him, “ No; if I had 
no moles I should have no crops.” He replied, “ Sir, you are the 
first I have heard say that, but you are right.” 

‘He then went on to say, “I once killed for a gentleman who 
had a field with a large hill in it. The soil was sandy and full of 
moles, and yet it used to grow nice crops. 

‘J killed the moles and it never grew anything to speak of 
afterwards. The wireworm, grub, &c. &c., used to eat the roots 
of everything that was sown, and the young plants died off.” 
The old man then told me the name of the gentleman and his 
farm, I knew both. 
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‘I have a friend living in North Lincolnshire, who farms 
three thousand acres of various kinds of land, and never allows 
the moles to be destroyed. 

‘T remain, 
‘ Yours very truly, 
‘Joun P. CLARK.’ 


My correspondent, however, omits to mention three more 
benefits conferred on man by the mole. One is, that it establishes 
a most elaborate system of subsoil drainage. How admirable a 
scheme it is, I never realised until I had seen Yeald’s diagrams. 

The second benefit is that of ventilating the soil. It must be 
remembered that the roots of trees and plants need air, and all 
cultivators know how necessary it is to loosen the earth round a 
plant, should it be caked. 

The third use is, that in its search after prey, it is perpetually 
bringing fresh and fertile earth from below, pulverising it, and 
throwing it on the surface, where it acts as an invaluable top- 
dressing. 

It is only in accordance with human nature that agriculturists 
pay to have the grub and wireworm killed, to have the fields 
drained, to have the soil loosened, and to put a top-dressing on 
the surface, and then pay men to kill the moles, who do all this 
work for nothing. 

J. G. Woon. 
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Notes of an Old Paris Playgoer. 


HE last time I saw Mlle. Georges, some thirty years ago, 
her enormous corpulence reminded me of the answer made 
by a Turkish ambassador at the Court of Louis Philippe, who, 
when asked by his neighbour in the stalls to designate the 
handsomest of all the ladies present on a gala night at the Opera, 
had unhesitatingly selected the stoutest. ‘Is she not a trifle too 
voluminous ?’ suggested his companion. ‘ Jamais trop, monsieur,’ 
enthusiastically retorted the gallant envoy; ‘jamais trop!’ On 
the evening to which I allude the old actress played Clytemnestre 
in Racine’s ‘ Iphigénie,’ Mlle. Rachel representing Eriphyle ; and 
a more interesting spectacle has rarely been offered to a Parisian 
audience or any other. Enfeebled as she was by age and infirmity, 
the great contemporary of Mlle. Duchesnois, excited by the pre- 
sence of a kindred genius, summoned up all her courage, all her 
remaining energy, and so electrified the spectators by her im- 
pulsive bursts of passion, that in this magnificent struggle for 
supremacy it was impossible to say which bore away the palm. 

If, however, on the occasion in question Rachel was content to 
share the triumph of the night with a veteran of the stage, it was 
not so when pitted against a rival bold enough to contest with 
her the sceptre of Melpomene, and too hastily proclaimed her 
superior by a few injudicious partisans, supported by an incon- 
siderable fraction of the press. Mlle. Maxime was not without 
talent of a certain kind, but uncultivated and totally lacking 
refinement; she was, moreover, plain-featured, and had a harsh, 
grating voice intolerable to a sensitive ear. As yet the two 
adversaries had not appeared together, and public opinion was 
still undecided as to their respective merits; the announcement, 
however, of Schiller’s ‘ Marie Stuart,’ in which Rachel was cast 
for the heroine and Maxime for Elizabeth, was accepted by the 
admirers of each as a decisive test of their quality, and naturally 
attracted an immense audience to witness the result. At length 
the famous scene between the Queens arrived, and Rachel, quietly 
biding her time, stood quivering with suppressed rage but con- 
temptuously silent while insult after insult was heaped upon her, 
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until the moment came when, proudly confronting her opponent 
with a glance of withering scorn, she overwhelmed her with a 
terrible outburst of electric fury, under which the discomfited 
Elizabeth cowered and finally collapsed, and effectually disposed 
of Mlle. Maxime’s pretensions by significantly accentuating the 
line— 

J’enfonce le poignard au sein de ma rivale ! 


A propos of Mile. Rachel, I may mention that some years 
later, during a starring visit to Brussels, she selected for her 
benefit night the tragedy of ‘ Phédre,’ the part of Hippolyte in 
which was sustained by a leading member of the regular company, 
more remarkable for self-conceit than talent, but a great favourite 
with the public of the locality. After the performance, surrounded 
by a circle of admirers at a neighbouring café, he received their 
compliments with condescending affability ; and, being asked his 
opinion of the heroine of the evening, assumed a patronising air, 
and. graciously admitted that ‘la petite’ was interesting, and 
acted, on the whole, fairly well. ‘Of course,’ he added, ‘if I had 
chosen to exert myself, I could have played far better than I did; 
but ’—here he paused to inhale a pinch of snuff—‘ it would have 
been hardly generous to crush her!’ 

She was very anxious to have her portrait taken by Ingres, 
and made an appointment with him at his studio to talk the 
matter over. In the course of conversation he remarked that in 


order to do justice to his model he should require at least fifty: 
sittings of from two to three hours each. ‘ How long will it be ” 


before the portrait is completed?’ she inquired. ‘ Four or five 
years,’ was the painter’s reply. * Miséricorde!’ exclaimed Rachel ; 
‘then I must abandon the idea, for 1 may be dead and buried 
before you have immortalised me.’ ‘ Mademoiselle,’ answered 
Ingres, with a smile, ‘I have no such pretension ; your own genius 
has already saved me the trouble.’ 

Somewhere about 1849 a quarrel took place between her 
brother Raphael Félix, then a pensionnaire of the Théatre 
Frangais, and the actor Brindeau, the same who, as may be 
remembered, played in Sardou’s ‘Intimes’ at the Gaiety three or 
four years ago; the latter so far forgetting his dignity as sociétaire 
as to give his youthful comrade a sound box on the ear. As a 
necessary consequence, arrangements for a meeting on the follow- 
ing day were made, and seconds chosen; Brindeau, however, 
thinking on reflection that he might possibly have gone too far, 
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despatched one of his témoins early next morning to his 
adversary with a letter of apology, after carefully perusing which 
the recipient replied that he would be found in the Bois de 
Boulogne at the appointed hour, and declined giving any further 
answer. Both parties were punctual at the rendezvous, and on 
the appearance of his antagonist, Raphael, stepping forward, 
addressed him as follows :— 

‘Monsieur, I have received your letter, and am perfectly ready 
to accept the apology you offer, neither wishing to kill you nor 
to be killed by you; but you will allow me first to ask a question. 
Supposing that you were in my place, would you, after a similar 
affront, consider yourself satisfied with a similar excuse ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Brindeau. 

‘ You are quite sure ?’ 

* Quite.’ 

‘ Delighted to hear it,’ coolly retorted Raphael, at the same 
time administering to his astonished opponent a vigorous sowfflet 
with one hand, and with the other presenting him with a copy of 
his own letter. 

I once heard an old dramatist relate an anecdote, which may 
or may not have found its way into print. As long ago as 1788 
or 1789, he was walking in the Rue St. Honoré with his-friend 
Talma, then at the commencement of his career, when a young 
officer in a shabby lieutenant’s uniform met them, and said to the 
actor, ‘Remember to-morrow.’ Talma nodded assent, and the 
other passed on. 

‘Who is that ?’ inquired my informant. 

‘The torment of my life, was the reply. ‘A young fellow 
without a sou, who is perpetually plaguing me for tickets of 
admission to the theatre. Not a bad judge, I must say,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ Knows all our classics by heart, and won’t listen to 
anything but Corneille and Racine.’ 

Some twenty years later, the two friends chanced to meet 
again in the Place du Carrousel, at the very moment when 
Napoleon was starting for his daily ride. On seeing Talma he 
stopped his horse, and spoke a few words to him. When he had 
left them, the tragedian, turning to his companion, asked if he 
recollected the young lieutenant who used formerly to bother him 
for tickets. On the latter’s confessing that he had quite forgotten 
the circumstance, ‘ Ah,’ observed Talma, ‘I have more reason to 
remember him than you have. He is Emperor now, and I am 
still a poor devil of an actor; but you see that he has not forgotten 
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me. Only,’ he added with a smile, ‘he has no need to ask me for 
free admissions now !’ 

In his latter days, that strange medley of bonhomie and con- 
ceit, the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, succeeded after several disappoint- 
ments in persuading the manager of a minor theatre to accept a 
drama from his pen; which, however, failed to please the public, 
and did not drawa sou. During its very short run, one of the 
author’s friends, meeting him on the Boulevard, remarked that he 
hoped he was satisfied, as he had been acted at last. ‘ Satisfied !’ 
echoed d’Arlincourt with an indignant air ; ‘how can I be satisfied 
if they only play my piece when the house is empty ?’ 

He it was who, when a complaisant acquaintance, after lauding 
to the skies one of his recent productions, concluded by saying 
that to do it full justice required more wit and /inesse than he 
possessed, replied, ‘ Never mind, mon bon, do your best; I shall 
be an indulgent critic!’ 

That excellent playwright Dumersan, author of ‘ Les Saltim- 
banques,’ told me an anecdote of one of his colleagues, who, while 
suffering from an illness brought on by an over-fondness for the juice 
of the grape, was visited in his sick-room by his elder brother, 
whose sobriety was perhaps his sole virtue, and who reproached 
him for indulging in so disgusting a vice. ‘ How can I help it?’ 
was the invalid’s answer ; ‘ it is the only one you have left me!’ 

One of the most entertaining men I ever met was Dr. Véron, 
for some years co-director with Duponchel of the French Opera, 
and author of that lively work the ‘Bourgeois de Paris.’ He 
had an inexhaustible fund of anecdote ; and some of his managerial 
reminiscences were exceedingly droll. We were once talking 
about the extravagance of certain danseuses of the olden time, 
and comparing their carelessness in money matters with the pru- 
dential thriftiness of some of their modern successors, who lived 
quietly, and methodically invested their earnings in the best 


available securities. ‘Ah,’ said Véron, ‘they are not all of that ~ 


way of thinking, especially the young ones, who invariably prefer 
the superfluous to the necessary. Male and female, they are all 
alike ; and I remember being once so struck with the wretched 
appearance at rehearsal of a rather nice-looking youth, that I gave 
him a piece of twenty francs, recommending him to improve his 
wardrobe by the purchase of a hat and a pair of shoes. “ Much 
obliged,” he replied, slipping the coin into his waistcoat pocket, 
“but they can wait; what I really do want isa cane.”’ 

By way of contrast to the preceding I may as well record here 
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a personal experience of my own. Many years ago, a friend 
proposed to me to accompany him on a visit to a celebrated lady 
vocalist, the original representative of Alice in ‘ Robert le Diable,’ 
and by many degrees the best chanteuse & roulades of the Paris 
Opera. On arriving at her house, we were ushered into a hand- 
somely furnished drawing-room, and requested to wait until 
Madame should be disengaged. In a minute or two she made her 
appearance, apologising for the delay by saying that she had been 
detained by a discussion with her cook as to the manner in which 
a certain joint of veal should be dressed for dinner ; and while my 
friend was in the act of presenting me, cut short the compli- 
mentary phrase I had been rehearsing all the way upstairs by a 
long harangue on the unpromising prospect of the harvest, and 
the impending rise in the price of bread. We tried hard to give 
the conversation an artistic turn, but in vain; from bread we got 
to wine, and from that to haricot beans; and when, after a quarter 
of an hour’s stay we took leave of her, she assumed a confidential 
air, and informed my companion, that in anticipation of a potato 
failure, she had laid in a large stock of that popular esculent, and 
could let him have a portion of it, if he chose, considerably under 
market price. 

There have been few more unequal writers for the stage than 
Théodore Barriére ; some of his pieces, and more particularly ‘ Les 
Faux Bonshommes,’ and ‘ Les Filles de Marbre’ (the triumph of 
Fechter and Mlle. Fargueil), having been extraordinarily success- 
ful, while others have barely weathered the first night’s perform- 
ance. Talking of one of the latter with old Duvert, Arnal’s special 
fournisseur, he attributed its failure wholly to a want of intelli- 
gent construction ; drily adding that Barriére always reminded 
him of the architect who, after the house planned by him was 
built, discovered, rather late in the day, that he had forgotten the 
staircase. 

The same Duvert once assured me that Marshal St. Arnaud 
had been an actor in his youth, and had played at Strasburg under 
the name of Florville, but I never heard the statement corro- 
borated by any one else. 

When the Bouffes Parisiens first took the place of Comte’s 
little theatre in the Passage Choiseul, I was much amused by the 
criticism of a rival composer on one of the operettas produced 
there, as we were leaving the house after the fall of the curtain. 
‘ There are good things in it,’ he said, ‘and some of the ideas are 
new. But’—here he paused ominously—‘ what’s good isn’t new, 
and what’s new isn’t good!’ 
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A year or two before the fall of the Second Empire, while listen- 
ing at this theatre toMme. Chaumont’s delicious warbling in ‘ La 
Princesse de Trébizonde,’ I recognised among the occupants of the 
stalls the well-known author of a popular burlesque melodiously 
set to music by Offenbach, his button-hole freshly decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. ‘ How did he get the 
cross ?’ I asked an old acquaintance sitting near me. ‘ Not very 
legitimately,’ he replied ; ‘he is, as you are aware, one of the 
auditors of the Conseil d’Etat, and sent in a few weeks ago a 
political essay on a subject proposed by the administration, which 
was judged better than the rest, and consequently worthy of the 
red ribbon. He sported it for the first time last Sunday at Long- 
champs, and as I happen to know that the essay was written, not 
by him, but by his brother, I chaffed him for sailing under false 
colours, and told him plainly enough that he had no right to the 
distinction. ‘ Perhaps not,” he said with the coolest possible air ; 
“but even if it were so, do you count for nothing the trouble of 
wearing it ?”’ 

When Bouffé favoured us with his company in the foyer of 
the Variétés—a rare occurrence—he generally regaled us with some 
good story picked up in the course of his long theatrical life ; 
and one of these, the last I ever heard from his lips, I distinctly 
remember. He was starring at Rouen, and on one of his off 
nights strolled into the theatre when Hérold’s ‘Zampa’ was 
played. Among the actors was a new recruit, to whom, for some 
reason or other, the spectators had taken a strong dislike, and 
hissed him most unmercifully ; until at last the poor fellow came 
forward, and addressed the audience as follows :— 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I have a wife and three children, and, if 
I had been fortunate enough to please you, should have earned a 
yearly salary of eighteen hundred francs, which would have sufficed 
for us all. I do not dispute your right to reject me, but although 
my singing has not satisfied you, perhaps my whistling may.’ 
Thereupon he began to whistle a popular air with, such, perfection 
that the whole house was in raptures, and he -was unanimously. 
accepted on the express condition that, whatever vocal parts might 
in future be assigned him, he should whistle instead of singing 
them. 

Scribe once said in my hearing that he began his career as a 
dramatist by seeing thirteen of his pieces fail one after another, 
and on the first night of the fourteenth (doomed to a similar fate) 


felt so discouraged that he said to his collaborateur, ‘I give it up; 
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and when we. have got through the half-dozen more that we have 
on hand, I will never write another line. Luckily,’ he added, ‘ the 
fifteenth essay was more successful, and I bought a fresh packet 
of pens on the strength of it.’ Since then, this extraordinarily 
prolific writer must have enriched the French stage with at least 
eight or nine hundred productions of more or less merit; while 
his son-in-law, Bayard, following his example, has contributed no 
fewer than two hundred and thirty. 

I cannot more appropriately close these rambling reminiscences 
than by recording an anecdote of the author of ‘ Bertrand et 
Raton’ not generally known. He was staying at a friend’s house 
in the country during the autumn months, where for the amuse- 
ment of the guests English novels were occasionally read aloud 
by the governess of the family, a well-educated and unassuming 
young woman. Compassionating her dependent position, and 
ascertaining in the course of conversation that her greatest ambi- 
tion was to secure for herself an income of twelve hundred francs 
a year, the dramatist suggested to her one evening that the story 
she had just read contained a good subject for a comedy in one 
act, and proposed that they should write it together. She gladly 
assented, and in a fortnight’s time the piece was finished and 
accepted by the management of the Gymnase ; upon which Scribe 
privately gave instructions to his agent in Paris that, whether 
successful or not, he intended the comedy to secure to his colla- 
boratrice twelve hundred francs a year for her life ; which arrange- 
ment was duly carried into effect. Elated beyond measure by so 
unexpected a result, and not for a moment imagining that her 
sharé in the authorship was merely nominal, the governess con- 
sidered it incumbent on her to overwhelm her unsuspected bene- 
factor during the remainder of his stay with a deluge of fresh 
subjects, which he, to her great surprise and mortification, 
invariably declined. 

‘I cannot understand M. Scribe,’ she petulantly remarked to 
a confidential friend ; ‘ we wrote a charming piece together which 
had great success, and yet, strange to say, he has ever since most 
unaccountably refused to begin another with me!’ 


CHARLES HERVEY. 
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In Memoriam—Dutton Cook. 


ANY of us will remember the well-known chapter in which 
the author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays’ narrates the re- 
ception by his hero of the news of the sudden death of Arnold of 
Rugby. The schoolfellows were far away, in Skye I think, when 
the eyes of one of them lighted on a newspaper paragraph with 
the tidings that broke up the party, and sent Tom Brown straight 
to the school-chapel at Rugby. It was as thunder from a clear sky. 
It was under somewhat similar circumstances, and with not 
less poignant emotions, that the writer of these lines received, at 
a northern seaboard, the news of the death of the dear and close 
friend whose name is at their head. A hurried note written the 
same evening, from the home he had loved so well, told me that 
he had passed over to the majority, and that we should see his 
face no more. An immediate return brought me to the silent 
chamber where he lay, and on the next morning to the sad grave 
side at Highgate. 
I do not propose in these pages to offer anything more than 
a most cursory biographical sketch, nor is it necessary to refer 
at any length to the merits of the literary work, so abruptly 
ended, of Dutton Cook. The place of the first dramatic critic of 
the day has been, by general consent, accorded to him: the few 
events of his quiet, uneventful life have been given by other 
hands. Let me rather fill in these accounts with a few personal 
details of his life, and recall some of the impressions and recollec- 
tions of the man himself, in his habit as he lived. These, I think, 
can hardly fail to interest the readers of LonaMan’s MaGazine. 
Edward Dutton Cook was born in London on January 30, 1831. 
While he was yet a boy, his parents removed from Bloomsbury to 
Great Portland Street, and it was in the house now occupied by an 
Orthopedic Hospital that he grew up into manhood. His father, 
Mr. G.S. Cook, was a member of a well-known firm of solicitors, 
Messrs. Cook and Le Blane, of Tudor Street, Blackfriars. He was 
one—I think, the eldest—of a large family, and not unnaturally 
he was destined to occupy his father’s chair at Tudor Street. 
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Accordingly he was articled to his father, and for some years went 
through the ordinary office routine. I have often heard him speak 
of this time: he undertook more than one confidential errand for 
the ‘ firm,’ at least one to the Continent. I wonder whether a 
certain well-known politician of to-day ever recognised in the 
name of the popular man of letters, that of the whilom young 
lawyer to whose energy and adroitness he owed much at a critical 
moment of his fortunes. His heart, however, was never in his 
work, and he was busy with his pen both in and out of office 
hours. I believe that his first accepted article appeared in 
‘Chambers’s Journal,’ but his was no royal road to success, and 
many of his earlier contributions had been before that rejected. 
But he persevered and was occasionally rewarded by finding that 
these very articles were accepted by periodicals of higher literary 
‘rank than the one by which they had been declined. In his own 
words, he sowed them ‘ broadcast.’ Many years afterwards he wrote 
to a younger friend :-— 

‘I don’t know whether you should or not be congratulated on 
your desire to join the band of magazine writers. But the best 
way to effect this object—so far as my experience goes—is to sow 
contributions broadcast, and not to be depressed by rejections ; for 
what may be poison to one organ may prove meat for another. ° I 
have been both contributor and editor. In the one capacity I 
never had any other introduction than that furnished by the fit- 
ness of the article; in the other, I was always glad enough to 
accept papers from unknown writers, provided, of course, that the 
contributions they tendered were suitable, as to subject, were new, 
and disclosed ability.’ 

No doubt the avenues to literary fame were fewer and probably 
less crowded then than now; I do not know that the standard of 
attainment was higher. It has been said that the nineteenth cen- 
tury has endowed the world with two new liberal professions— 
schoolmastering and engineering. To these should surely be 
added a third, that of journalism, certainly it is one that had hardly 
struggled into existence in the last century. But this by the way. 

At this time he was not idle with his pencil ; indeed, his first 
aspirations were towards an artistic career. He became a pupil 
of the late Mr. Rolt, whose contributions to the exhibitions were 
frequently engraved in the illustrated papers of thirty years ago. 
A copy by Dutton Cook of a classical painting by this artist hangs 
uow on the staircase of his home: several sketches in oils and 
water colour, as well as in pen and ink—for he made experiment, 
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and with no mean success, in all of these—hang on the walls. 
Soon, however, the acceptance of his literary work determined his 
course, and the study of art as a career was abandoned. The 
editors, as well as the public, became familiar with his name. It 
was about this time, I suppose, that he became a volunteer; for 
some years he was an efficient member of the Artists’ Corps (in 
which he retained an interest to the last), and was drilled in the 
dismal yard of University College School. The distinguished 
artists who officer that regiment were probably unaware of the 
presence in their midst of a ‘ chiel ’ who was already ‘ takin’ notes,’ 
who would shortly ‘print ‘em’ and become one of the most 
trenchant and effective of their critics. 

There is no need that I should relate in full the story of his 
literary ventures. ‘Paul Foster’s Daughter ’—a new edition of 


which is just published—was the novel that established his repu-— 


tation. It was followed by ‘Leo,’ by ‘ Hobson’s Choice,’ ‘ The 
Trials of the Tredgolds, ‘Young Mr. Nightingale,’ and others. 
Of all his fictions I confess my preference for ‘The Trials of the 
Tredgolds,’ and I have reason to think that my preference was 
shared by its author. It was written, for the most part, at a town 
in mid-Wales, of which but few of my readers will probably have 
heard, Llanidloes, whilst he was on a visit to his brother, 
Mr. Septimus Cook, who was on the engineering staff of the 
Mid-Wales Railway. During a recent visit to the ‘ Principality,’ I 
took occasion to visit Llanidloes, the ‘ Llanechryd’ of the story. 
I found that so generally accurate has the novelist’s description of 
the town and scenery been considered, that the very competent 
author of ‘ The Gossiping Guide to Wales’ has incorporated it into 
his excellent handbook (with ample acknowledgment). I do not 
think that the fascinations of this, at that time, almost inaccessible 
district, were sufficient to induce Dutton Cook to revisit it. 

He was, in all respects, a stay-at-home. During the greater 
part of his bachelorhood, he occupied chambers first in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, in the house which until lately was the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ office, then in Raymond’s Buildings,Gray’s Inn,where he 
had a charming set of rooms, and afterwards in Buckingham Street. 
I remember a well-known actor, now deceased, speaking of him at 
this time as the quietest fellow in London, one whom you could 
not positively get to go out anywhere. In later years this stay- 
at-homeishness increased ; indeed, it became one of his leading 
characteristics. In his earlier days he had been, now on business, 
now on pleasure, twice or thrice to Paris; beyond that he never 
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ventured. A stay of a few weeks at Brighton, a place he was par- 
ticularly fond of, or with some relatives on the Wiltshire downs 
(where he laid the scene of several of his stories), a few days on 
the river-side, or, in the now old days, at Gad’s Hill; these were 
the sum total of his wanderings. He had never visited Edinburgh 
until last year. He was indeed a thorough Londoner, he had 
lived here all his life, he noted every change in the streets and 
buildings as of the lines of a face he was perfectly familiar with ; 
he knew all the ‘short cuts,’ the old curiosity dealers and second- 
hand bookshops. Often he returned home from his afternoon 
constitutional, with some odd volume or old print he had rescued 
from the stall or even the barrow. 

No one can fairly describe a club of which he has not been a 
member, and I was not a ‘ Rambler,’ though more than once 
admitted to its sanctum. The club, when I knew it, used to 
meet every night from November to May, at ‘ Dick’s’ in Fleet 
Street, then retaining all the distinctive characteristics of an old- 
fashioned tavern, and it lasted I think for exactly nine years. 
The surviving ‘ Ramblers ’ will forgive me if I mention the names 
of some of them, for it was here, for the most part, that Dutton 
Cook formed the few fast friendships that lasted him his lifetime, 
and not a few ‘ Ramblers’ gathered at the last around his grave. 
Here, Dutton Cook (who in his turn was secretary of the club) 
became acquainted with Whitley Stokes, now member of the 
Supreme Council at Calcutta ; with Charles, now Sir Charles Turner, 
Chief Justice of Madras; W. D. Griffith, late Attorney-General at 
the Cape; H. Fawcett, Judge of the Supreme Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople ; A. G. Marten, Q.C. (late M.P.); Arthur Charles, Q.C. ; 
J. Ormsby, one of the original band of Saturday Reviewers; 
Robert Black, Gowen Evans of the Melbourne Argus, Sutherland 
Edwards, H. W. Sotheby, F. Conington, Alfred Church, now Pro- 
fessor of Latin at University College; W. J. Brodribb, now a 
Wiltshire rector ; T, E. Kebbel, W. Brandt, a ripe scholar but 
eccentric to a degree; D. Durell, Rudolf Glover, Owen Roberts, 
now a citizen of renown, and many more. 

This ‘ fair fellowship’ has been for many years dissolved, but 
the friendships contracted in its bonds have outlived the severance 
of the tie. Those ‘Ramblers’ who survive will, I know, feel a 
melancholy pleasure in being recorded among the friends and 
sodales of him whose loss we now deplore. 

In 1873 Dutton Cook married Miss Linda Scates, an ac- 
complished lady whom he had met at Gad’s Hill, under the 
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hospitable roof of Mr. Charles Dickens. Into the privacy of his happy 
home it is not for me here to enter, except to say, that this union 
was blessed by the birth of one child, a daughter, happily named 
Sylvia, after the heroine of his first novel, and a charming portrait 
of whom, by his friend Mrs. Perugini, was among his best-loved 
treasures. All his treasures were centred in that now desolate 
home. He had less occasion now, even than of yore, to travel 
beyond his boundaries. He had no chambers, and only one club, 
‘the Arts,’ to which he was only an infrequent visitor. All his 
work was done at home, generally in the forenoon; the afternoon 
was given to his constitutional, or, perhaps, to a visit to the ‘ Zoo,’ 
a very favourite resort of his. Those evenings which were not 
‘Nights at the Play,’ were given to relaxation with his wife and 
child, or with one or two intimate friends. How great the 
delight and charm of those evenings were, none but those who 
have been privileged to share them can ever know. In general 
society, Dutton Cook was quiet and reserved, almost shy; his 
manner seemed perhaps cold, and sometimes constrained. But 
no man was more bright, or more ‘ pleasant’ (as Mr. Lowell has 
taught us to say), no companion more endeared to his friends, alike 
by his sympathy for their ‘hobbies’ and his tolerance for their 
faults; no one more brimful of chat and cheer than he. Out of 
the fulness of his knowledge, and the amplitude of his well-stored 
memory, came forth treasures new and old, in profusion and variety. 
Interested alike, it would seem to us, in the passing topics of the 
hour, in the gossip of the neighbourhood, in the domestic joys and 
worries of his friends, no less than in the larger concerns that 
countercharge our lives, you could not find his company inoppor- 
tune, or indeed the occasion of his visit anything but a time of 
refreshment and unalloyed enjoyment. 


Heart affluence in discursive talk, 
From household fountains never dry, 
The critic clearness of an eye 

That saw through all the Muses’ walk. 


An encyclopedia of information on many subjects, some of 
which he had indeed made his own, he was no pedant: pure in 
taste, correct in life, in all things gentle and of good report, he 
was ‘touched by no ascetic gloom,’ was liberal and large-hearted 
towards the imperfections of others. The glare of the footlights 
had no attractions for him, apart from their literary aspect; and 
for ‘ those fires, that bicker round in wavy spires’—the garish 
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lights which flash and} flicker on the other side of the green 
curtain, with so disastrous a fate for many—he had no taste what- 
ever. All these he passed by on the other side. Of committees, 
conferences, congresses, and the like he had a perfect horror. It 
was only upon persuasion that he ever took part in anything of 
- the kind—as, for instance, when he was summoned by some 
brother critics for whom he entertained the highest respect, to a 
palaver about the prevention of fires in theatres. He went, but 
he inquired, ‘ Qu’allait-il faire en cette galére?’ Even to the 
festivities in honour of his craft at the Mansion House, or to a 
grand function like the dinner to his friend Mr. Irving, he went 
with reluctance and hesitation. ‘I ran off as soon as I could,’ he 
would say. As an exception I may here note that he was a 
steward of the Royal Literary Fund, the year that Mr. Disraeli, 
then Prime Minister, presided. 

Mr. Edmund Yates has written, that Dutton Cook’s ‘ artistic 
Bohemian sympathies were tempered, not extinguished, by years 
and recognition.’ No one has a better right than he to speak, and 
I differ only with the utmost diffidence from so old and attached 
a friend. But I should have said there was no trace whatever of 
Bohemianism about Dutton Cook. It is difficult to define Bohe- 
mianism, but I cannot be wrong in assuming that it implies a cer- 
tain impatience of current social laws and restrictions, and, to some 
extent, a relaxation of them in practice. It correlates a somewhat 
contemptuous disregard of many accepted usages and convenances, 
and has much scorn for the refinements, not to say the comforts, of 
life. If space permitted, Mr. Robert Brough’s song ‘I’m a gen- 
tleman ’ might here fitly be quoted in corroboration of this view, and 
I suppose he was an ideal Bohemian. Now, with all this, Dutton 
Cook was, once and for all, entirely out of sympathy. In all such 
things he was fastidious, and, I might almost say, conventional. 
There was nothing of the ‘Savage’ about him. He was always a 
well-dressed man, careful and spruce in his toilette, and was one 
who, in a variety of ways, always made the best of himself. I do 
not think he was above being pleased when, early in this year, he 
saw himself described in some newspaper as ‘the handsomest as 
well as the most accomplished of the dramatic critics of London,’ 
and was chaffed about setting up as a professional beauty. He 
had a great love of order: his study was a pattern of method and 
arrangement, ‘a place for every book and every book in its place,’ 
handy for reference at a moment’s notice, and never mislaid. Many 
of these volumes are interleaved with notes and illustrations, and 
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have copious marginalia, in that small and regularly irregular 
handwriting, in that violet ink for ever associated with him, so 
much so that you might pronounce a letter in another tint to bea 
forgery. Some of these cannot but prove a perfect mine and 
treasury of dramatic and theatrical lore, to anyone into whose hands 
they may fall. 

But a few words will suffice as to the literary labours of his 
later years. He had been, it may be said, acting editor of the Corn- 
hill Magazine for a few years. The number of his shorter stories 
and tales, contributed, besides the periodicals that have been named, 
to All the Year Round, to The Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, 
Belgravia, to the Christmas and holiday numbers of these and of 
the illustrated papers, must have been considerable. Several of 
these he had a few years ago reprinted, under the title of ‘The 
Banns of Marriage,’ a name which, as he fancied, embraced the 
subject of most of them. One or two of the tales he thought 
might be capable of dramatisation. It is certain that another 
volume or two of these ephemera might most fitly be compiled. 

After all, however, it is upon his work in connexion with the 
stage that his fame must ultimately rest. It was into this, rather 
than into his novels and stories, that he put his full strength. He 
was a born critic. I have no doubt that his legal training and 
experience, superadded to a naturally calm and dispassionate judg- 
ment, were of no small value, not only in helping. him to avoid 
those curious technical errors into which the uninstructed writer 
so easily falls, but in the formation and formulation of his opinions. 
It was as dramatic critic to the Pall Mall Gazette that his repu- 
tation was first made. I distinctly remember the impression which 
his articles produced upon a circle of playgoers, quite outside the 
newspaper world, and entirely ignorant of their authorship,—how 
eagerly we were accustomed to look to the columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette for the utterances of its critic, whom we had established 
as our ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.’ The circumstances which 
led to his separation from this paper are part of the joursalistée 
history of the time, and need not be repeated here. 

Then came his connection with The World. Immediately he 
heard of the rupture with the Pall Mall Gazette, the editor of The 
World telegraphed to Dutton Cook to secure the ‘ first call’ on 
his services. How fortunate this arrangement proved on all hands, 
for the newspaper, for the readers who turned week after week to 
the well-known ‘D.C.’ articles, no less than for the fame of the 
critic, there is no need tosay. ‘I have always,’ he wrote in his 
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preface to his collected criticisms, ‘ been at liberty to express my 
opinions unreservedly, and I have so expressed them.’ On the 
other hand, we have all of us probably read the tasteful and touch- 
ing words of the editor of The World concerning his lost contributor, 
words which have found an echo in the hearts of all his friends. 

He had also this year entered upon a fresh task, with zest and 
vigour. When Mr. Leslie Stephen undertook his ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ one of the first persons he applied to for 
assistance was Dutton Cook. A list was supplied to him, and he 
was invited to mark the names of those whose biographies he 
would be willing to write. This he did, and added several names 
that had been omitted, and these were, at once, also allotted to him. 
He had finished letter A, and was at work upon B. When this 
important work is published, it will be found that. all the drama- 
tic and theatrical lives (with one exception) are, so far, from the 
pen of Dutton Cook. 

But little more remains to be said. I saw him for the last time 
on August 2. I was going north and he was going in a few days, 
he said, ‘ to Brighton to write Christmas stories.’ It was a broiling 
day and he laughed as he said it. At Brighton he remained for 
nearly a month. He wrote, ‘ We arrived here yesterday and have 
got into comfortable quarters: it blew and rained hard last night, 
but the sun is bright and the air from the sea very beautiful this 
morning. .... We shall stay here some three weeks, I think. 
The races are on, I may stroll up to the course.’ 

On the evening of Saturday, September 8, he was at the Globe 
Theatre, well, and I am told radiant. According to his custom 
his criticism would be written the next morning. Alas, it was the 
last of that long and brilliant series, which forms, in itself, a history 
of the British stage for the last twenty years. That he was feel- 
ing well, and, as we say, ‘ fit,’ no one who reads the criticism on 
. ©The Glass of Fashion’ can for one moment doubt. It is the 
writing of a man in the full consciousness of his strength and powers, 
healthy, vigorous, and buoyant. And on the evening of the day of 
its publication the hand of the writer was still and cold in death. 

‘ Felix in opportwnitate mortis,’ may we not say? In the 
full maturity of his powers, before age had dimmed a sense or 
time had dulled a faculty, in the zenith of his reputation, the un- 
questioned head of his self-chosen profession, beloved in his home, 
held in honour by troops of friends, and, for his work’s sake, by 
numbers who only knew him by name—what more can the heart 
desire? The passage from this life to the Higher was swift and 
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sudden ; but may we not believe, in the last written words of 
Thackeray, that at the moment he ceased to breathe, ‘his heart 
throbbed with an exquisite bliss’? True is it that we are taught 
to pray against ‘sudden death,’ but the dire scourges which are 
linked therewith, show us that the prayer has come down to us 
from the days when he who passed from life to eternity, undis- 
missed by priestly hands, was reckoned to have need of pious 
orisons to gain him welcome in the shades. To-day the prayer, 
perhaps unspoken, of many a man and woman, is for the ‘ sudden, 
strong surprise’ of Immortality. 


In these pages I have wished to abstain as much as possible 
from any criticism of Dutton Cook’s writings, or the style of them, 
from any estimate of his capacity or the place he will take in the 
literature of his time. Let others do justice to his manifold 
accomplishments, to his achievements as craftsman and critic. 
To-day I mourn only the good and loyal friend, the presence ever 
welcome, serene and gracious, the companion full of cheer and 
wisdom for all seasons, a rare and gifted soul. 


All these have been, and these mine eyes 
Have looked on ;: if they looked in vain, 
My shame is greater who remain, 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 


Joun Frep Boyes. 
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The Modern Nebuchadnezzar. 


OME years ago, while travelling in a remote part of Italy, I 
hI made the acquaintance of a singular character. He was a 
middle-aged Englishman, who had almost become an Italian, and 
who might have attracted little attention, had it not been for the 
horse on whose back he travelled—a most beautiful Arab, which 
he treated with an affectionate gentleness which I have never seen 
equalled in Europe. In fact, the confidential friendship between 
the man and his horse was similar to that which we sometimes 
observe in the case of a favourite dog. 

It happened that we were both detained for a couple of days 
at a wayside inn on account of a bridge having been broken down 
by the sudden swelling of a mountain torrent, and thus we be- 
came more intimate than might have been expected at first, 
especially as the usual English reserve had been intensified in the 
case of my companion by long habits of loneliness. 

When we were at last enabled to resume our respective 
journeys, he invited me to spend a few days with him at his 
home, a beautiful little nook on the coast of the Adriatic. There 
he had now been established for some years, employing himself 
in the cultivation of a few acres of ground and in the study of a 
few books, and avoiding all society except that of an Italian 
gardener and his wife, of the beautiful horse which I have already 
mentioned, and of a scarcely less intelligent dog. 

There are some persons who have a gift of unconsciously 
inspiring confidence in others, and who therefore find themselves 
obliged to receive confessions, and accept trusts, often of a some- 
what embarrassing nature. And thus it happened that my new 
friend, who had not for some years spoken to any countryman of 
his own, poured into my ears, before I left his remote cottage, a 
story so strange that I can hardly expect my readers to credit it, 
as I scarcely know whether to believe it myself. All I can say is 
that it was told to me in a manner perfectly free from wildness or 
exaggeration, and that I could trace no symptom of delusion or 
hallucination in the conduct of the solitary. 

Further, he entrusted to my care a manuscript in which he had 
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recorded the principal points of his story, and left it to my discre- 
tion to publish it if I thought fit. For himself, he was persuaded 
that every tie that had bound him to England had been so 
effectually severed, that his identification was impossible. He 
was of opinion, too, that the publication might be desirable, as 
experiences similar to his own have been the lot of many human 
beings, though very few have survived them, and scarcely any 
have been able or willing to record them. I think, therefore, that 
it will be best to allow him to tell his story almost in his own 
words. 


I was the only son of a gentleman of moderate fortune, and, 
though I had one sister, I was always spoilt, especially by my 
‘ mother. From my earliest years I was fond of animals, in the 
sense of killing or using them for my amusement, beginning by 
tormenting flies and teasing cats. I was sent to a good private 
school, where I learned something, and acquired a certain taste for 
Latin and English poetry, which never entirely deserted me, and 
which has revived more strongly than ever during the loneliness 
of my later years. Thence I went to a public school, where I 
forgot a good deal of what I knew, and acquired considerable 
knowledge of a different kind. I was bullied while I was a small 
boy, and became a most decided bully myself as soon as I grew 
into a big boy. My taste for cruelty became rapidly developed, 
not only at. the expense of my schoolfellows, but also at that of 
birds, cats, rats, frogs, or any other unfortunate creatures that 
came into my power. In the holidays the same taste found a 
more legitimate expression in hunting, shooting, and fishing. 

Soon after I had attained the age of eighteen, and when I was 
just about to leave school, I had the misfortune to lose my father. 
From that time I broke loose from all control. He had always 
been too indulgent to me, but I had a certain respect for him, and, 
had he lived, I should no doubt have complied with his wish that 
I should go to the university and perhaps have entered a pro- 
fession. But now I was my own master. My mother was in feeble 
health, and too broken in spirit to direct my course, or to refuse 
me anything that I wanted. My other guardian tried for some 
time to save me from myself, but the insolence with which I met 
his proposals soon convinced him that it was useless for him to 
interfere. So I had my own way, surrounded myself with horses 
and dogs, hunted, shot, attended races, began to bet, and was 
proud to make acquaintance with some sporting characters. I 
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soon became known as a hard rider, and astonished even my new 
friends by the savage way in which I rode a beautiful little chest- 
nut mare to death in a steeple-chase. I did not think much of it 
at the time, but the sad look in her expressive eyes came back to 
me long afterwards, and haunts me even now. Just as I attained 
twenty-one my mother died, and I came into a fortune of about 
80,0001. From that time my pace grew faster and faster. It is 
astonishing how easy it is to go downhill. I took to gambling in 
other ways besides racing, got into worse and worse company, tried 
to cheat others, got cheated myself, and before I was twenty- 
five was utterly ruined, and narrowly escaped a criminal prosecution. 

So far my story is a commonplace one enough. I often think 
now how precisely Horace’s description of a young Roman, 


‘ Gaudet equis canibusque, et aprici gramine campi, 
* Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus asper,’ 


and the rest of il, suits a young Englishman of the present day. 

I soon exhausted the patience and the pity of my father’s 
friends, and from my own companions I had nothing to hope. It 
became necessary to do something to keep myself from starving. 
The only thing I could flatter myself I knew anything about was 
the management of horses. So I did what I had often heard of 
a gentleman doing. I obtained employment as a cabdriver. 

At the same time I took to drinking. I had already, in the 
days of my luxury, acquired the habit of swallowing more than 
was good forme. But I now took to it not for pleasure, but to 
stupefy myself. And partly from that cause, and partly from my 
losses-and vexations, my temper become more openly savage than 
it had ever been before, and I vented all my brutality on my 
wretched horse. And then I got pulled up and fined for cruelty. 
And then no decent cab-master would trust me with a horse and 
cab, and I had to get employment from a man who was, if possible, 
a greater blackguard than I had myself become. And so I got 
more and more degraded, and into worse and worse company, and 
my temper became more and more brutal, and I was always getting 
drunk, and fighting, and being taken up by the police. So it was 
no great fall when I made acquaintance with a gang of thieves, 
and was persuaded to join them in a burglary. I had to wait 
outside with a horse and trap while they went in for the plate. 
And, as it turned out, they half murdered an old gentleman, and 
I got caught, and was tried before a judge, and, being ‘ well known 
to the police,’ I was sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 
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After a short stay in gaol I was sent with others to the 
convict prison on Dartmoor. I can’t describe the misery with 
which this part of my existence struck me, though I have suffered 
worse things since. The cold gloomy granite building, with its 
inscription ‘ Parcere subjectis ’ (it had better have been ‘Lasciate 
ogni speranza ’), the constant wet, the hard work, to which I had 
never been accustomed, and which blistered my hands and made 
all my bones ache, the absence of every kind of comfort, the 
society of the most foul-minded and foul-tongued reprobates, the 
absolute privation of all news from the outer world, all these 
things must strike hard on any one, but struck with tenfold 
effect on one who had not long before been accustomed to the 
soft life of a gentleman. I had been used to every species of 
indulgence, and even in my cabdriving period I had found com- 
fort in my gin and my pipe. Now everything of this kind was 
prohibited, and though the rule might sometimes be evaded by 
those convicts who were able to bribe a warder, any such infraction 
of regulation was most severely punished. 

I was mad with rage and fury, and resolved to try to escape, 
even though I might be hanged for it. 

One dark winter’s day a party of us was working on the moor 
as usual. A thick bank of fog came sweeping up, and the warder, 
who well knew the danger of it, ordered us to fall in at once, in 
order to march back to the prison. I watched my opportunity 
when he was looking another way, and, swinging my spade round, 
felled him by a tremendous blow on the back of his head, and 
then ran for my life. 

Not far from the place where we had been working there was 
a bank built up of earth and turf, after the manner of Devonshire, 
and for this I made. Just as I was scrambling up it I heard the 
crack of a rifle, and a bullet grazed my leg, and dropped with a 
thud into the bank. I got safely over, tumbled into a deep dry 
ditch on the other side, and doubled along it as fast as my legs 
could carry me. I was dimly conscious of two warders clearing 
the bank and plunging straight on into the fog beyond, which 
grew thicker every moment. Of them I saw no more. I fled on 
at my best pace until I was utterly exhausted, and dropped down 
in a hollow sheltered by a scanty growth of heather. Hungry, 
thirsty, wet, faint, and miserable, I yet felt a satisfaction in the 
hope that I had regained my liberty, and I fell asleep more 
soundly than I had ever slept on a prison bed. 

J actually slept till sunrise. When I opened my eyes, a fresh 
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breeze was blowing away the fog of the night before, and the 
moor was looking beautiful, as it can look on one of those few 
fine days that visit the English Siberia. I stretched: my stiff 
limbs, and tried to rub my eyes. Strange to say, I found that 
my hand could not reach my head. However, I found no difficulty 
in stretching my head down to meet my hand. But my hand 
felt strangely hard and rough. It had, in fact, become a horse’s 
hoof. 

I started up. I was broad awake now. I found myself stand- 
ing on four legs. I stretched out my neck, turned my head 
round, and took a general survey of my legs and my body. There 
could be no doubt about it. They were the legs and body of a 
horse. 

Though I retained a clear recollection of what I had been, I 
must somehow have acquired the mind of a horse as well as that 
of a man. I did not feel so much astonished as might be 
expected. The first idea that occurred to me was to find out what 
my face was like. I fancied that the old stories of Centaurs 
might perhaps be true, and that I might possibly have become 
half man and half horse. 

Not far off there was a small pool of water. I trotted over to 
it, and looked at my reflection. The notion of the Centaur 
vanished. I found myself in all respects a horse. I was a bright 
chestnut horse, young and strong, broad-chested, clean-limbed, 
with brilliant eyes and flowing mane. I took a deep draught of 
water, and felt fresh and well. 

Strange to say, my first sensations were by no means unplea- 
sant. In the first place, I had regained my liberty. Then I had 
accustomed myself to look for pleasure in the animal senses, not 
in the intellect, and that kind of pleasure was by no means want- 
ing. I felt conscious of extraordinary strength and swiftness. 
‘My powers of sight and hearing were developed to an extent 
unknown to human beings. I had no fingers, but my fore feet 
merely felt like clenched fists, and to that I was accustomed. 
My hind feet felt more comfortable than when encased in the 
prison boots. 

I flung up my head and tail, and bounded over the moor in a 
stretching gallop. 

A man on horseback is twice a man. He feels, if his horse be 
worth anything, far stronger, swifter, nobler, than before. I believe 
this is recognised throughout the world, and in all languages the 
eques, or cavalier, is the higher type of gentleman. At any 
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rate, I felt this very strongly when I found myself not figura- 
tively, but actually, identified with my horse. Never have I 
enjoyed a gallop on a horse’s back as I enjoyed my first gallop on 
my own four legs. 

The keen air of the moor soon made me feel hungry, and I 
set to work to crop the herbage. And here I found a new pleasure. 
My sense of taste and smell had become exquisitely delicate. I 
do not know whether this delicacy is possible to mankind, as I 
cannot remember the time when my taste was uncorrupted by 
meat, and alcohol, and tobacco, 

But on Dartmoor the supply of grass and herbs fit for a horse 
is rather scanty, and it was the occupation of the whole day to 
satisfy my appetite. 

Towards evening the weather again became cold and foggy, 
and the next day was very wet and miserable. Asa gregarious 
animal, I began to feel the want of society, and I wandered 
about the moor in search of companions. 

At last I discovered, under the lee of some large boulders of 
granite, a gipsy encampment, and two or three horses straying 
about near it. I approached them cautiously, and was received 
in a friendly way. We rubbed our noses together, and I was even 
allowed to pick at an armful of hay that had been provided for 
them. 

Soon, however, I found myself an object of attention on the 
part of the gipsies. With the usual treachery which man employs 
in his dealings with what he is pleased to call the lower animals, 
one of them approached me with a measure of oats and the 
softest words he could muster, while another followed close behind 
him with a halter. The dry food looked very tempting after the 
wet and scanty herbage of the moor, and I was almost inclined 
to sell my liberty for a feed of oats. However, I was not quite 
so foolish, and, with a snort and a toss of the head, I turned 
round, flung up my heels, and was soon out of their reach. But 
the craving for company still kept me in the neighbourhood of 
the encampment, and I could hear the gipsies express their 
admiration of me as a ‘ proper beauty,’ mingled with less polite 
language. 

It was not long before they determined on another course of 
action. They caught two of their own horses, saddled, bridled, 
and mounted them, and started to circumvent me, taking care to 
approach me from opposite sides. I laughed inwardly at such an 
attempt, feeling conscious of strength and swiftness that would 
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not be matched by any horse with the weight of a rider on his 
back. So I easily shot away from them, and then stopped and 
looked round, letting them approach me, and then starting off 
again, and in fact amusing myself by luring them on towards the 
middle of the moor. 

However, they were more cunning than I. Gradually we 
reached a part of the moor where the ground was even rougher 
than the rest and more encumbered with boulders. Seeing a 
smooth piece of bright green turf, I naturally made for it. It 
gave way beneath my feet, and I found myself plunged deep into 
a Dartmoor bog. 

Notwithstanding his great size and strength, a horse is essen- 
tially a timid animal. His organisation is as delicate as that of a 
young lady. Anyone can understand this who observes the ex- 
treme sensitiveness of his ear and eye. Though [I still retained 
the memory of my human condition, I was now to all intents and 
purposes a horse. I was surprised at my own nervousness and 
want of presence of mind. 

While I was struggling in the bog, the gipsies rapidly passed 
a halter over my head, and then fetched some ropes and planks, 
by means of which, aided by my own struggles, I was at last 
brought to terra firma. I was so exhausted and so dirty, that I 
was only too glad to submit to be groomed and cleaned, which 
operations took place amid many expressions of admiration on the 
part of the gipsies. 

I was now tied up, and had a bucket of water and a good 
feed of oats. My spirits revived, and I resolved to make an 
attempt to regain my liberty at the first opportunity. 

In the afternoon my masters proceeded to try their new horse. 
A saddle was placed on my back, a bit was forced into my mouth, 
and a young gipsy jumped into the pigskin. I reared, plunged, 
kicked, buck-jumped, and did all I could to unseat him. He was 
a good rider, though a brutal one, and I snffered severely from his 
whip and spurs, as well as from the horrible bit in my mouth. 
Half-mad with rage and pain, I at last reared higher than ever, 
overbalanced myself, and fell back on my rider. He was a good 
deal hurt, but did not let go the bridle, and the other gipsies 
came up and secured me. 

I now heard them call me a vicious brute, and decide to break 
me in regularly. So now I had indeed a period of ‘ penal ser- 
vitude,’ such as was never contemplated by the judge who sen- 
tenced me. They ‘lunged’ me, put a dumb jockey on me, tied 
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up one of my feet and kept me standing on three legs, brought 
me on my knees, and adopted all the devices by which men con- 
vince horses of their inferiority. 

Meanwhile, I had full time to reflect on my position, and to. 
make up my mind to accept the inevitable. I saw that it was impos- 
sible for a horse to live in a wild state in any part of England. 
I saw also that I was far too valuable an animal for the gipsies to 
keep for their own purposes. So I concluded that the best thing 
I could do was to behave quietly, and get sold to a gentleman, 
when I might probably be kindly treated; though I must resign 
all hopes of liberty. 

Things turned out as I expected. As soon as I was at all 
presentable, the gipsies were most anxious to sell me, knowing 
that they would probably be suspected of having stolen me. So 
one of them took me to a fair, and sold me at a price which was 
no doubt important to them, but which seemed to me extremely 
small. 

I was bought by a clergyman, and one by no means young, 
which surprised me considerably. He was a tall, active, wiry 
man, with the keenest of eyes and the pleasantest of voices, and, 
as I soon found, he was a born sportsman and a perfect rider. If 
it were ever possible to feel a pleasure in carrying a fellow creature 
on one’s back, it would be in being ridden by such a one as my 
new master. 

He took me up to Exmoor, and rode me with the staghounds. 
My nature had now become so identified with my outward shape, 
that I almost enjoyed hunting in this novel form. My memory 
of hunting from the human point of view stood me in good stead, 
and my master and I soon became distinguished beyond all other 
men and horses in that celebrated hunt. 

This distinction, however, was fatal to my comfort. My 
master was a poor man, and, tempted by a very high price, he 
sold me at the end of the season to a rich sportsman of enormous 
weight. 

I was summered confortably enough, but in the hot days of 
early autumn I was again taken out with the staghounds. I was 
young and strong in those days, and had carried my former master 
without difficulty, but I was quite unequal to the burden of such 
a mountain of flesh as now placed itself on my back. I did what 
I could, for by this time I was fully persuaded of the wisdom of 
the policy of submission. But it was of no use, and I was soon 
laid up with a strained back, from which I never quite recovered. 
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A stupid veterinary surgeon was sent for, who pulled me about, 
and first thought it was my shoulder that was affected, then one 
of my hind legs, then my knee, and then my foot. So he tried 
one thing after another, and lanced me, and bandaged me, and 
blistered me, and almost vivisected me, while I was driven almost 
wild with pain and fury, and the inexpressible suffering of being 
unable to explain to him how utterly he had mistaken my case, and 
how worse than useless were all the tortures he was inflicting on me. 

At last, in spite of his treatment, and merely in consequence 
of the rest which was permitted me, I got well enough to be con- 
sidered sound. My master fortunately had sense enough to per- 
ceive that I was not up to his weight, as indeed no horse really 
was. SolI wasagain sold, and this time to a young cavalry officer 
who had come down to hunt with the staghounds. 

I was taken to his stables, and presently his young wife came 
to see the new horse. To my utter amazement I recognised my 
own sister, whom I had not seen for some years, during which she 
had been living with the guardian with whom I had chosen to 
quarrel. I had cared little for her in those days, as indeed I had 
cared for nothing but my own selfish pleasures. But now the 
case was completely altered. I felt all the gentleness, the longing 
for sympathy, which are natural to most horses. And my sister 
was one of those rare beings who have a peculiar insight into the 
nature of animals, who sympathise with all their feelings, and 
seem able to read their thoughts. She stroked my nose with her 
little soft hand, which appeared to exercise over me a kind of 
mesmeric influence. I returned her greeting as best I could with 
my velvety upper lip and my poor dumb tongue. She got me 
some bread and carrots, and I was soon installed as her prime 
favourite. Her husband was a good-natured sort of fellow, fond 
of horses and dogs in the ordinary way, and one who would not 
willingly ill-treat an animal, except in the way of sport. But he 
had not the peculiar gift possessed by my sister, and was in- 
clined to laugh when she descanted on the human expression that 
she discovered in my eyes. She was probably ignorant of the 
speculations of Pythagoras and Empedocles, perhaps even of the 
story of Circe. Her imagination had lighted upon a doctrine which 
I believe to be true, that it is not uncommon for the soul of a man 
to be imprisoned in an animal, as a measure of punishment, or of 
purgatory. 

In a material point of view I was now happy enough. I was 
kindly treated by everybody, and was daily petted and fed with 
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dainties by my sister, My sole duty was to carry her when she 
rode, a duty which her light weight and light hand made a 
pleasure. My human memory told me exactly what I ought to 
do, and I became known as the most perfect lady’s horse ever seen. 

Mentally, however, I suffered much. That sad beseeching 
look which my sister noticed in my eyes was the only way I had 
of expressing what I felt. I was filled with a constant longing 
to tell her my story, and to reveal to her who I really was. The 
impossibility of doing this was a bitter pain to me. I believe, 
as I said before, that many persons have been placed in a position 
similar to mine, but the power of speech has been allowed to them 
only in a very few instances. Some of these are recorded in the 
early history of Rome, but the case of Balaam’s ass is perhaps the 
best authenticated. 

Evil days were now approaching. I noticed that my‘sister 
now rode seldom and more seldom. She was evidently becoming 
ill. I was triedin harness, and, I need not say, behaved my best. 
Then I was driven by her in a light carriage. But soon even this 
exertion became too much for her, and she faded away rapidly. 
She used to be wheeled out to the stables to feed and caress me, 
but at last the day came when she said farewell, with many tears 
on both sides. I heard her make her husband promise never to 
part with me, and I saw her no more. But I soon heard that all 
was over, and I followed her remains to the grave. 

Her husband was broken-hearted, and I believe looked forward 
with satisfaction to the prospect of flinging his life away in the 
war that was now commencing. He kept his promise not to part 
with me, but to him I was only a horse, nor indeed was there 
any reason for peculiar care of me at a time when the blood of 
thousands of better men than I had ever been was poured out 
like water. He made me his charger, and I accepted my fate as 
inevitable. 

The delicate organisation of a horse makes the noise and 
smoke of battle, and even of mimic battle, inexpressibly hateful 
to him. My first field-day was very painful, but that was a trifle 
compared with what followed. The regiment was ordered to the 
Crimea, and I was placed with many other horses on board a 
troop-ship. 

The life of a domesticated horse is only tolerable when he has 
a loose box in which he can turn. To be tied up in an ordinary 
stall, especially when it is a sloping one, is little better than pro- 
longed torture. But even that lot is enviable, compared with the 
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indescribable sufferings endured on board a troop-ship. However, 
most of us survived them, and in course of time we landed in the 
Crimea. There our sufferings were almost as bad in a different 
way—hard work, cold, wet, and hunger. 

At last there came a time when we, among the scanty squadrons 
of the Light Brigade, were drawn up at the end of a long valley, 
both sides of which were held by masses of the enemy’s troops. 
The word was passed along in a whisper that we were going to 
charge the Russian army at the other end of the valley. There 
were mutterings and curses on the idiotic folly of him who ordered 
it; but the time was short. I heard my brother-in-law say, ‘It 
is hard on the poor young fellows who would like to live!’ And 
then he patted my neck, and I felt that we, at any rate, were 
agreed, and that death could not come too soon to both of us. 
And then the charge rang out loud, and we all dashed into a storm 
of shot and shell. Men and horses immediately began to fall to 
right and left of us,and my rider and I were racing with the 
leader, when we were both struck, and rolled over together. I 
strnggled to my feet when the others had passed, and looked at 
what had been my sister’s husband. There was only his body ; his 
head had been carried off by a shot. Only a few minutes seemed 
to pass, and the broken wave of returning horsemen came back 
upon us. Notwithstanding my longing for death, the gregarious 
instinct prevailed, and with them I limped back again into the 
British lines. No one offered to catch me. There was more serious 
work to be done that day than to notice a wounded horse. I knew 
where a sort of hospital for sick horses had been established, and 
thither I managed to drag myself. I heard a discussion whether 
I should be shot at once, and heartily hoped that the question 
would be decided in the affirmative. But my wound was not a 
vital one, and the strangeness of the circumstance induced the 
veterinary surgeon to keep me alive. In after days hundreds of 
our men came to see the horse that went of his own accord to the 
hospital and reported himself wounded. 

So it happened that I was saved to endure all the miseries of 
that horrible winter, when we used to be kept toiling with heavy 
burdens of shot and shell through miles of snow and mud ; when 
we lay at night in the snow, and had often nothing but snow to 
eat. I saw hundreds of horses fall and die round me, and envied 
their fate. But my seven years of penal servitude had not yet 
expired, and I could not die. 

The story of my wonderful instinct, as they called it, obtained 
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for me some little consideration in that time of cruelty. And so it 
happened that I lived all through the war, and into the quiet time 
that succeeded it, and was one of the few horses that were brought 
back to England. 

There was welcome enough for the Crimean heroes, but no 
thought for the horses who had borne the worst part of the work 
and the suffering, and without whom the victory could never have 
been achieved. In the confusion that followed the battle of 
Balaklava I had become mixed with the ordinary troopers, and 
was no longer recognised as an officer’s charger. When we were 
inspected on our return to England, I, with many others, was 
pronounced unfit for service, and not worth bringing home. 
Among a number of cast horses I was sent to be sold by auction, 
and was bought for a very small price by a cab proprietor, in 
whom, to my indignation and horror, I recognised my former 
employer. 

‘Do as you would be done by’ is a maxim inculcated upon 
children. I now experienced its converse. I was done by as I did. 
Many cabmen are good fellows enough, but my master was not 
one of them. Even the sufferings of the Crimea were scarcely as 
bad as the cruelty of London. I was stabled in a stall that was 
no better than a dung-heap, dark, and suffocating with the most 
fcetid odours. When I was taken out, the light almost blinded 
me. From morning to night my lot was hard work, little food, 
and constant flogging. I soon wasted away, and felt, with a bitter 
kind of satisfaction, that this could not last long. I became 
covered with raw places, to which the friction of the harness and 
the constant application of the whip added indescribable torture. 
I was now taken out only at night, in order to escape the observa- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty. I heard my 
owner say that I was not worth my keep, and I knew that it was 
intended simply to work me to death. 

One night my driver took up a fare near Marlborough House. 
When we reached our destination, I happened to look round, and 
recognised my former master, the clergyman. His quick eye 
also recognised me, and I heard him say, ‘ Why, that horse once 
belonged to me! He looks down on his luck, poor fellow! Be 
kind to him, cabby, and here’s sixpence extra for you.’ My driver 
grinned, and proceeded to the next public-house. 

At last the end came. One night I was toiling along as 
usual, when a complete faintness came over me, and I fell ‘all of 
aheap.’ My driver tried to rouse me by a most unmerciful flogging, 
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but I felt little of it. My seven years of penal servitude were at 
last over. I closed my eyes, and knew no more. 

When I next regained consciousness, I found myself lying on 
the grass in the Green Park. The sun was rising on a brilliant 
May morning, and the world of London was awaking to work 
and pleasure. 

I stretched myself, rubbed my eyes, and felt myself all over. 
I was again a man, strong and well, and not very old. I was 
dressed in a stable suit such as is worn by grooms. After a little 
consideration it appeared to me that the only thing I was fit for 
was the company of horses. I proceeded to a livery stable in 
Duke Street, which I had known in former times, and applied for 
employment. 

The master looked me over sharply, and then said, ‘ The old 
story, I suppose—no character. Well, you look as if you knew 
something about horses. Do you think you could do anything 
with this one?’ 

He then opened the half-door of a loose box, and a savage 
black horse darted his head out, glared wildly round, and snapped 
at us. I caught his head between my hands, breathed into his 
nostrils, and whispered into his ear, The vicious animal, as he 
was called, because he had endeavoured to struggle againstvill- 
treatment, whinnied with pleasure, and began to‘ nuzzle’ me with 
his nose and prehensile upper lip. 

_ © Well, that’s a rum go,’ said the master. ‘I have heard of 
that dodge, but never saw it before. I'll give you fifteen shillings 
a week, young man, and if you’re worth more you shall have 
more.’ 

I was hungry, and by no means in a. position to bargain, so I 
accepted his offer, and entered on my duties as stableman. But 
they did not continue long. My chief pleasure, indeed my only 
one, was to read the newspapers, and renew my acquaintance 
with the world from which I had been so long secluded. And so 
it happened that I noticed an advertisement in which I was 
desired, if still living, to apply to the old solicitors of my family 
in order to hear ‘ something to my advantage.’ 

I lost no time in waiting upon Mr. X. My former appearance 
had been so far restored that he found little difficulty in recog- 
nising me, and he knew enough of what had happened seven 
years before to induce him to abstain from asking inconvenient 
questions. 


It appeared that an old aunt of mine had died, leaving a will 
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made many years before, by which she gave me all her property. 
And so I became the owner of some hundreds a year. You may 
imagine that I settled my business and got out of England as 
soon as possible. I found a remote nook of Italy in which I 
established myself. I had lost all taste for human society. My 
sadness is incurable, but I find in the cultivation of my ground, 
and in the company of my horse, my dog, and my books, the 
means of passing my time without finding life a burden too heavy 
for me to bear. 


A. H. A. HamiILton. 
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Ballade of His Own Country, 


To C. H. Ae 


ET them boast of Arabia, oppressed} 
By the odour of myrrh on the breeze ; 

In the isles of the East and the West 

That are sweet with the cinnamon trees 
Let the sandal wood perfume the seas ; 

Give the roses to Rhodes and to Crete, 
We are more than content, if you please, 

With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat! 


Though Dan Virgil enjoyed himself best 
With the scent of the limes, when the bees 

Hummed low round the doves in their nest, 
While the vintagers lay at their ease, 

Had he sung in our northern degrees, 
He ’d have sought a securer retreat, 

He ’d have dwelt, where the heart of us flees, 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat! 


Oh, the broom has a chivalrous crest, 
And the daffodil ’s fair on the leas, 
And the soul of the Southron might rest, 
And be perfectly happy with these ; 
But we, that were nursed on the knees 
Of the hills of the North, we would fleet 
Where our hearts might their longing appease 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat! 


ENVoy. 


Princess, the domain of our quest 
It is far from the sounds of the street, 
Where the Kingdom of Galloway ’s blest 
With the smell of bog-myrtle and peat ! 


A. LANG. 
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Liszt. 


HO has not heard of Liszt? Who has heard Liszt? I 
suppose to most of us in England he is personally a great 
tradition and nothing more; his compositions, indeed, form 
the chief pieces de résistance of our annual crop of pianoforte 
recitals, but the man and his playing arealike unknown. He has 
already become historical during his lifetime. Only by a happy 
chance can I reckon myself amongst the few who have lately heard 
Liszt play. 

I happened to be staying in Rome, and Liszt kindly invited 
me over to the Villa d’Este twice. 

There at Tivoli alone with him he conversed with me of the 
times long gone by—of Mendelssohn, of Paganini, of Chopin. 

There in the warm light of an Italian autumn, subdued by 
the dark-red curtains that hung in his study, with an old-world 
silence around us, he sat at his piano once more; and as he 
played to me the clock of time went back, and Chopin entered 
with his pale refined face, his slight aristocratic figure; Heine 
sat restlessly in a dark corner; Mme. Sand reclined in the deep 
window-niche overlooking the desolate Campagna, with Rome in 
the distance ; De Lamennais stood at the foot of the piano—a 
delicate, yet sinewy and mobile frame—with his noble eager face 
all aglow, his eloquent tongue silent, listening to the inspiration 
of another believer in another evangeliwm—the evangelium of the 
emotions, the Gospel of Art. 

Shadows all of you, yet to me for an hour, in the deep soli- 
tude of the great Cardinal’s palace alone with Liszt, more real 
than the men and women of our lesser day. 

Liszt is the embodiment of an epoch. In religion, politics, 
and philosophy he represents that creative ferment through 
which the genius of the nineteenth century has come to the 
understanding and possession of itself. The Romanticism of 
1830-40, with all its deplorable aberrations, its reactionary and 
one-sided views, its hazardous experiments, its impatience of 
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authority, its childlike and impulsive fancy, was nevertheless a 
great creative period. 

Then were sown the seeds that have since germinated so 
gloriously in literature, and art, and politics throughout Europe. 
Then flourished, or at least were born, the men who impressed 
this century with its peculiar characteristics—its insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, boundless curiosity, noble upward endeavour, 
despairing scepticism, trembling hope, eager love of life and 
intense belief in itself, intuitive convictions which every decade 
has done something to deepen and perhaps to justify. 

It was the age of Liszt, of Paganini, Thalberg ; of Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Spohr, Chopin, Wagner ; of Lamartine, George Sand, 
Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo; of Byron, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Scott, and Wordsworth—age of upheaval and revolution, ferment 
of new life, unsettlement of old opinions. The political heavens 
were full of portents; the firmament of Art flashing with meteors ; 
the social world alive and palpitating with new theories of life, 
which mistook license for liberty—truly an age convulsed with 
the violence of the old aboriginal impulses suddenly let loose. 

One thousand eight hundred and eleven was the year of the 
great comet—a year which, we are told, re-echoed with the sounds 
of the lyre and the sword, and announced so many pioneering 
spirits of the future. 

In 1811 was Franz Liszt born. He had the hot Hungarian 
‘blood of his father, the fervid German spirit of his mother, and 
he inherited the lofty independence, with none of the class preju- 
dices, of the old Hungarian nobility from which he sprang. 

Liszt’s father, Adam, earned a modest livelihood as agent and 
accountant in the house of Count Esterhazy. In that great 
musical family inseparably associated with the names of Haydn 
and Schubert,' Adam Liszt had frequent opportunities of meeting 
distinguished musicians. The Prince’s private band had risen 
to public fame under the instruction of the venerable Haydn 
himself. The Liszts, father and son, often went to Eisenstadt, 
where the Count lived; there they rubbed elbows with Cheru- 
bini and Hummel, a pupil of Mozart. 

Franz took to music from his earliest childhood. When stand 
five years old he was asked what he would like todo. ‘ Learnthe 
piano,’ said the little fellow. Soon afterwards his father asked 
him what he would like to be; the child pointed to a print of 
Beethoven hanging on the wall, and said, ‘Like him.’ Long 


1 See my Music and Morals, sections 96, 106. 
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before his feet could reach the pedals or his fingers stretch an 
octave, the boy spent all his spare time strumming, making 
what he called ‘ clangs,’ chords, and modulations. He mastered 
scales and exercises without difficulty, 

But there was a certain intensity in all he did, which seemed 
to wear him-out. He was attacked with fever, but would hardly 
be persuaded to lie down until completely exhausted; then he 
lay and prayed aloud to God to make him well, and vowed that 
on his recovery he would only make hymns and play music 
which pleased God and his parents, The strong lines of his 
character early asserted themselves—religious ardour, open sin- 
cerity, a certain nobleness of mind that scorned a lie and 
generously confessed to a fault, quick affections, ready sympa- 
thies, a mind singularly without prejudices or antipathies, 
except in music. Liszt’s musical antipathies are matters of 
world-wide notoriety ; his hatred of ‘ Conservatorium ’ dogma, his 
contempt for the musical doctrinaire, his aversion to the shallow 
and frivolous, his abhorrence of mere sensationalism. 

The boy’s decided bent soon banished all thought of anything 
but a musical vocation, but the res angustc domi stood in the way. 

How was he to be taught ? how was he to be heard? how to 
earn money? ‘That personal fascination, from which no one 
who has ever come in contact with Liszt has quite escaped, helped 
him thus early. When eight years old, he played before Count 
Esterhazy in the presence of six noblemen, amongst them Counts 
Amadee, Apponyi, and Szapary—eternal honour to their names! 
They at once subscribed for him an annuity of six hundred gulden 
for six years. This was to help the little prodigy to a musical 
education. 

His parents felt the whole importance of the crisis. If the 
boy was to prosper, the father’s present retired life with a fixed 
income must be exchanged for an unsettled, wandering and pre- 
carious existence. ‘ When the six years are over, and your hopes 
prove vain, what will become of us?’ said his mother, who heard, 
with tears in her eyes, that father was going to give up the agency 
and settle down wherever the boy might need instruction, protec- 
tion, anda home. ‘ Mother,’ said the impetuous child, ‘ what God 
wills!’ and he added, prophetically enough, ‘God will help me 
to repay you for all your anxieties and for what you do for me.’ 
And with what results he laboured in this faith, years afterwards 
in Paris, we shall see. 


The agency was thrown up; the humble family, mother, 
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father, son, went out alone from the little Hungarian village into 
an unknown and untried world, simply trusting to the genius, 
the will, the word of an obscure child of eight: ‘I will be a 
musician, and nothing else !’ 

As the child knelt at his farewell mass in the little village 
church of Raiding, many wept, others shook their heads, but 
some even then seemed to have a presentiment of his future 
greatness, and said, ‘That boy will one day come back in a glass 
coach.’ This modest symbol represented to them the idea of 
boundless wealth. 

Hummel would only teach for a golden louis a lesson, and 
then picked his pupils; but at Vienna the father and son fell in 
with Czerny, Beethoven’s pupil, and the famous Salieri, now 
seventy years old. 

Czerny at once took to Liszt, but refused to take anything for 
his instruction. Salieri was also fascinated, and instructed him 
in harmony; and fortunate it was that Liszt began his course 
under two such strict mentors. 

He soon began to resent Czerny’s method—thought he knew 
better and needed not those dry studies of Clementi and that, irk- 
some fingering by rule—he could finger everything in half-a-dozen 
different ways. There was a moment when it seemed that master 
and pupil would have to part, but timely concessions to genius paved 
the way to dutiful submission, and years afterwards the great master 
-dedicated to the rigid disciplinarian of his boyhood his ‘ Vingt- 
quatre Grandes Etudes’ in affectionate remembrance. 

Young talent often splits upon the rock of self-sufficiency. 
Many a clever artist has failed because in the pride of youthful 
facility he has declined the method and drudgery of a correct 
technique. 

Such a light as Liszt’s could not be long hid; all Vienna in 
1822 was talking of the wonderful boy. ‘Est deus in nobis,’ 
wrote the papers rather profanely.. The ‘little Hercules,’ the 
‘young giant,’ the boy ‘ virtuoso from the clouds,’ were amongst 
the epithets coined to celebrate his marvellous rendering of 
Hummel’s ‘ Concerto in A’ and a free ‘ Fantasia’ of his own. 

The Vienna Concert Hall was crowded to hear him, and the 
other illustrious artists—then, as indeed they have been ever 
since forced to do wherever Liszt appeared—effaced themselves 
with as good a grace as they could. 

It is a remarkable tribute to the generous nature as well as 
to the consummate ability of Liszt, that, whilst opposing partisans 
have fought bitterly over him—Thalbergites, Herzites, Mendels- 
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sohnites versus Lisztites—yet few of the great artists who have, 
one after another, had to yield to him in popularity have denied to 
him their admiration, while most of them have given him their 
friendship. 

Liszt early wooed and early won Vienna. He spoke ever of 
his dear Viennese and their ‘ resounding city.’ 

When I saw Liszt at Tivoli in 1880, I remember his saying 
to me, ‘J’ai recu le célébre baiser de Beethoven.’ I find that 
Beethoven’s secretary, Schindler, wrote in 1823 to Beethoven: 
‘You will be present at little Liszt’s concert, will you not? It 
will encourage the boy. Promise me that you will go.” And 
Beethoven went. When the ‘little Liszt’ stepped on to the plat- 
form, he saw Beethoven in the front row; it nerved instead of 
staggering him—he played with an abaylon and inspiration 
which defied criticism. Amidst the stoym of applause which 
followed, Beethoven was observed to step up on the platform, take 
the young virtuoso in his arms, and embrace him, as Liszt assured 
me, ‘on both cheeks.’ This was an event not to be lightly for- 
gotten, and hardly after fifty-seven years to be alluded to without 
a certain awe ; indeed, Liszt’s voice quite betrayed his sense of the 
seriousness of the occasion as he repeated, with a certain conscious 
pride and gravity, ‘ Oui, j’ai regu le baiser de Beethoven.’ 

A concert tour on his way to Paris brought him before the 
critical-public of Stuttgard and Munich. Hummel, an old man, 
and Moscheles, then in his prime, heard him and declared that his 
playing was equal to theirs. But Liszt was bent upon completing 
his studies in the celebrated school of the French capital, and at 
the feet of the old musical dictator Cherubini. 

The Erards, who were destined to owe so much to Liszt, and to 
whom Liszt throughout his career has owed so much, at once 
provided him with a magnificent piano; but Cherubini put in 
force a certain bylaw of the Conservatoire excluding foreigners, 
and excluded Franz Liszt. 

This was a bitter pill to the eager student. He hardly knew 
how little he required such patronage. Ina very short time ‘ le 
petit Liszt’ was the great Paris sensation. The old noblesse tried 
to spoil him with flattery, the Duchess de Berri drugged him 
with bonbons, the Duke of Orleans called him the ‘little Mozart.’ 
He gave private concerts at which Herz, Moscheles, Lafont, and De 
Beriot, assisted. Rossini would sit by his side at the piano and 
applaud. He was a ‘miracle.’ The company never tired of 
extolling his ‘verve, fougue et originalité,’ whilst the ladies, 
who petted and caressed him after each performance, were delighted 
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at his simple and graceful carriage, the elegance of his language, 
and the perfect breeding and propriety of his demeanour. 

He was only twelve when he played for the first time at the 
Italian Opera, and one of those singular incidents which remind 
one of Paganini's triumphs occurred. 

At the close of a bravura cadenza the band forgot to come in, 
so absorbed were the musicians in watching the young prodigy. 
Their failure was worth a dozen successes to Liszt. The ball of the 
marvellous was fairly set rolling. 

Gall, the inventor of phrenology, took a cast of the liltle 
Liszt’s skull; Talma, the tragedian, embraced him publicly with 
effusion ; and the misanthropic Marquis de Noailles became his 
mentor, and initiated him into the art of painting. 

In 1824 Liszt, then thirteen years old, came with his father 
to England ; his mother returned to Austria. 

He went down to Windsor to see George 1V., who was 
delighted with him, and Liszt, speaking of him to me, said: ‘ I was 
very young at the time, but I remember the King very well—a 
fine pompous-looking gentleman.’ 

In London he met Clementi, whose exercises he had so 
objected to, Cipriani Potter, Cramer, also of exercise celebrity, 
Kalkbrenner, Neate, then a fashionable pianist, once a great 
favourite of George III., and whom I remember about thirty years 
ago in extreme old age. He described to me the poor old king’s 
delight at hearing him play some simple English melodies. ‘I 
assure you, Mr. Neate,’ said George III., I have had more plea- 
sure in hearing you play those simple airs than in all the varia- 
tions and tricks your fine players affect.’ 

George 1V. went to Drury Lane on purpose to hear the boy, 
and commanded an encore. Liszt was also heard in the theatre 
at Manchester, and in several private houses. 

On his return to France people noticed a change in him. He 
was now fourteen, grave, serious, often pre-occupied, already a 
little tired of praise, and excessively tired of being called ‘le petit 
Liszt.’ His vision began to take a wider sweep. The relation 
between art and religion exercised him. His mind was naturally 
devout. Thomas 4 Kempis was his constant companion. ‘ Rejoice 
in nothing but.a good deed ;’ ‘Through labour to rest, through 
combat to victory;’ ‘The glory which men give and take is 
transitory "—these and like phrases were already deeply engraven 
on the fleshly tablets of his heart. Amidst all his glowing triumphs 
he was developing a curious disinclination to appear in public ; 
he seemed to yearn for solitude and meditation. 
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In 1827 he now again hurried to England for a short time, 
but his father’s sudden illness drove them to Boulogne, where, in 
his forty-seventh year, died Adam Liszt, leaving the young Franz 
for the first time in his life, at the early age of sixteen, unpro- 
tected and alone. 

Rousing himself from the bodily prostration and torpor of 
grief into which he had been thrown by the death of his father, 
Franz, with admirable energy and that high sense of honour which 
has always distinguished him, began to set his house in order. 

He called in all his debts, sold his magnificent grand Erard, 
and left Boulogne for Paris with a heavy heart and a light 
pocket, but not owing a sou.’ 

He sent for his mother, and for the next twelve years, 1828- 
1840, the two lived together, chiefly in Paris. There, as a child, 
he had been a nine days’ wonder, but the solidity of his reputa- 
tion was now destined to go hand in hand with his stormy and 
interrupted mental and moral development. 

Such a plant could not come to maturity all at once. No 
drawing-room or concert-room success satisfied a heart for which 
the world of human emotion seemed too small, and an intellect 
piercing with intuitive intelligence into the ‘ clear-obscure’ depths 
of religion and philosophy. 

But Franz was young, and Franz was poor, and his mother 
had to be supported. She was his first eare. Systematically, he 
laboured to put by a sum which would assure her of a com- 
petency, and often with his tender genial smile he would remind 
her of his own childish words, ‘God will help me to repay you 
for all that you have done for me.’ Still, he laboured often’ wo- 
fully against the grain. ‘ Poverty,’ he writes, ‘that old mediator 
between man and evil, tore me from my solitude devoted to 
meditation, and placed me before a public on whom not only my 
own but my own mother’s existence depended. Young and over- 
strained, I suffered painfully under the contact with external 
things which my vocation as a musician brought with it, and 
which wounded me all the more intensely that my heart at this 
time was filled entirely with the mystical feelings of love and 
religion.’ 

Of course the gifted young pianist’s connection grew rapidly. 
He got his twenty francs a lesson at the best houses; he was 
naturally a welcome guest, and frém the first seemed to have the 
run of high Parisian society. 

His life was feverish, his activity irregular, his health far 
from strong; but the vulgar temptations of the gay capital 
VOL. III, NO. XIV. p 
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seemed to have little attraction for his noble nature. His heart 
remained unspoiled. He was most generous to those who could 
not afford to pay for his lessons, most pitiful to the poor, most 
dutiful and affectionate to his mother. Coming home late from 
some grand entertainment, he would sit outside on the staircase 
till morning sooner than awaken, or perhaps alarm, her by letting 
himself in. But in losing his father he seemed to have lost a 
certain method and order. His meals were irregular, so were his 
lessons; more so were the hours devoted to sleep. 

At this time he was hardly twenty; we are not surprised anon 
to hear in his own words of ‘a female form chaste and pure as 
the alabaster of holy vessel ;’ but he adds: ‘ Such was the sacrifice 
which I offered with tears to the God of Christians !’ 

I will explain. 

Mile. Caroline St. Cricq was just seventeen, lithe, slender, 
and of ‘angelic’ beauty, with a complexion like a lily flushed 
with roses, open, ‘impressionable to beauty, to the world, to re- 
ligion, to God.’ The Countess, her mother, appears to have been 
a charming woman, very partial to Liszt, whom she engaged to 
instruct Mademoiselle in music. 

The lessons went not by time, but by inclination. The young 
man’s eloquence, varied knowledge, ardent love of literature, and 
flashing genius won both the mother and daughter. Not one of 
them seemed to suspect the whirlpool of grief and death to which 
they were hurrying. The Countess fell ill and died, but not 
before she had recommended Liszt to the Count St. Cricq as a 
possible suitor for the hand of Mademoiselle. 

The haughty diplomat St. Cricq at once put his foot down. 
The funeral over, Liszt’s movements were watched. They were 
innocent enough. He was already an enfant de la maison, but 
one night he lingered reading aloud some favourite author to 
Mademoiselle a little too late. He was reported by the servants, 
and received his polite dismissal as music master. 

In an interview with the Count his own pride was deeply 
wounded. ‘ Difference of rank!’ said the Count. That was quite 
enough for Liszt. He rose, pale as death, with quivering lip, but 
uttered not a word. 

As a man of honour he had but one course. He and Caroline 
parted for ever. She contracted later an uncongenial marriage ; 
he seems to have turned with intense ardour to religion. His 
good mother used to complain to those who came to inquire for 


him that he was ail day long in church, and had ceased to occupy 
himself, as he should, with music. 
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Love, grief, religion, all struggling together for victory in that 
young and fervid spirit, at last seemed to fairly exhaust him. 

His old haunts knew him not ; his pupils were neglected ; he 
saw no friends; shut himself up in his room; and at last would 
only see his mother at meals. 

He never appeared in the streets, and not unnaturally ended 
by falling dangerously ill. It was at this time that Paris was one 
morning startled with the following newspaper announcement : 


DEATH OF YOUNG LISZT. 


‘Young Liszt died at Paris—the event is painful—at an age 
when most children are at school. He had conquered the public,’ 
&c. So wrote the ‘Etoile.’ In fact, he was seriously ill. M. von 
Lenz, Beethoven’s biographer, went to visit him. He was lying 
pale, haggard, and apathetic; could hardly be roused to con- 
verse, except occasionally when music cropped up. Then his eye 
brightened for a moment like the ‘ flashing of a dagger in the sun.’ 

In 1830 the Revolution burst on Paris. This, it seems, was 
needed to arouse Liszt. The inner life was suddenly to be 
exchanged for the outer. Self was to be merged in the larger 
interests, some of them delusions, which now began to pose again 
under the cunning watchwords of ‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité,’ 

Generous souls saw in the quarrel of Charles X. with his 
people the hope of a new national life. They proposed to ex- 
change the old and effete ‘Divine right’ for the legitimate 
‘sovereignty of the people.’ ‘C’est le canon qui l’a guéri!’ his 
mother used to say. Liszt was hardly restrained by her tears and 
entreaties from rushing to the barricades. The cure threatened 
to be worse than the disease. The heroic deeds of the ‘ great 
week ’ inflamed him, and he shouted with the rest for the silver- 
haired General Lafayette, ‘ genius of the liberties of two worlds.’ 

The republican enthusiasm, so happily restrained from action 
out of affection for his dependent mother, found a more whole- 
some vent in a vigorous return to his neglected art. Just as he 
was busy revolving great battle symphonies, his whole artistic 
nature received a decisive and startling impulse from the sudden 
apparition of Paganini in Paris. Preceded by revolution and 
cholera, this weird man had come upon the bright city that had 
sinned and suffered so much, and found her shaken and demoralised, 
but still seething with a strange ferment of new life in which 
Saint-Simonianism, communism, and scepticism, side by side 
with fanaticism, piety, and romance, struggled to make confusion 
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worse confounded. Into the depths of what has been called the 
Romantic movement of 1830-40 it is not my purpose here to 
enter. There was war alike with the artificial humdrum of the 
old French world and the still more artificial revival of the 
classical world of Greece and Rome. 

The human spirit was at length to be liberated; no one, it 
was held, need believe anything that did not happen to commend 
itself to his fancy or passion. As Heine put it: ‘The great God, 
it appeared, was not at all the being in whom our grandmothers 
had trusted ; he was, in fact, none other than you yourself.’ No 
one need be bound by the morals of an effete civilisation. In 
Love the world of sentiment alone must decide our actions, Every 
one must be true to nature. All men were brothers, and women 
should have equal and independent rights. The social contract, 
most free and variable, must be substituted for marriage, com- 
munity of goods for hereditary possessions, philosophy for law, 
and romance for religion. The beautiful and pregnant seeds of 
truth that lay embedded in the teeming soil of this great move- 
ment have since fully germinated ; its extravagances have already, 
to a great extent, been outgrown. 

In spite of theories disastrous to political and social order, the 
genius of Mme. Sand, Victor Hugo, and A. de Musset, sceptic and 
sensualist as he was, have rescued the movement from the despair 
of raw materialism and produced works of immortal beauty and 
spiritual significance. 

They helped the European spirit to recover its independence, 
they reacted against the levelling tyranny of the first Napoleon, 
and were largely instrumental in undermining the third Napoleon’s 
throne of gilded lead. Stained with license and full of wayward- 
ness, it was, nevertheless, an age of great and strong feelings—an 
age volcanic, vivid, electric. Such an age eagerly welcomed the 
magicians who set the language of emotion free, and gave to music 
its myriad wings and million voices. 

Paganini appeared. The violin was no more the violin. A 
new transcendent technique made it the absolute minister of an 
emancipated and fantastic will. The extraordinary power exercised 
by the Italian violinist throughout Europe was quickened by the 
electric air which he breathed. The times were ripe. He stood 
before kings and people as the very emotional embodiment of the 
Zeitgeist. He was the emancipated demon of the epoch, with 
power to wield the sceptre of sound, and marshal in strange and 
frenzied legions the troubled spirits of the time. 
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When Liszt heard Paganini, it seemed to him to be the 
message for which he had been waiting. From him he doubtless 
received that passion for ‘ transcendent execution,’ that absolute 
perfection of technique, which enabled him to create the modern 
pianoforte school,’and do for Erard and Broadwood what Paganini 
did for Stradivarius and Joseph Guarnerius. His transcriptions 
of Paganini’s studies, the arpeggio, the fioriture, the prodigious 
attaque and élan that took audiences by storm, the meetings 
of extremes which abolished the spaces on the pianoforte key- 
board by making the hands ubiquitous—these and other ‘ develop- 
ments’ were doubtless inspired by the prodigious feats of Paganini. 

Liszt now suddenly retired from the concert-room. He was 
no longer heard in public; he seemed disinclined, except in the 
presence of his intimates, to exhibit his wondrous talent ; but he 
retired to perfect himself, to work up and work out the new 
impulses which he had received from Paganini. 

He thus early laid deep the foundations of his unique virtu- 
osity ; and when he reappeared in public he seemed to mount at 
once to that solitary pinnacle of fame and surpassing excellence 
to which the greatest pianists then and ever since have looked up 
in admiring and despairing wonder. Tausig said: ‘ We are all 
blockheads by the side of Liszt.’ Rubinstein has often declared 
Liszt’s perfection of art and wealth of resource to be simply un- 
rivalled. 

For a short time in his absence at Paris, it was thought that 
Thalberg would prove a formidable opponent ; but Liszt had only 
to reappear, and Thalberg himself was forced to join in the general 
applause. When between the various schools there was war, it 
was carried on by the partisans of the great men. Although they 
freely criticised one another, nothing is more remarkable than the 
kindly personal feeling which obtained between Liszt and his 
natural enemies, the great pianists of the age, Moscheles, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Thalberg. 

There were no doubt cabals, and at one time in Paris he met 
with much detraction, but he seemed to move in a region of lofty 
courtesy in which squabbling for precedence was out of place; 
and his generosity of heart and genial recognition of others’ talent 
disarmed criticism and silenced malice. 

With the outburst of the Revolution, with the appearance of 
Paganini, came also to Liszt a violent reaction against the current 
religious ideas and the whole of the Catholic teaching. 

Reading had opened his eyes; the Catholic system seemed to 
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him not only inadequate, but false. He required a freer atmo- 
sphere, one rather more interpretative of human facts and human 
nature; he thought he found it in the doctrines of the Saint- 
Simonians. The ‘Nouveau Christianisme,’ by far the best of St. 
Simon’s lucubrations, seemed to show that the Church had mis- 
represented and outraged the religion of Christ. It failed to 
take due account of art and science, had no sympathy with pro- 
gress, refused altogether to assimilate the Zeitgeist, and had evi- 
dently ceased to lead the thinkers or purify the masses. 

About this time Liszt came across the eloquent and gifted 
Abbé de Lamennais. 

This man it was who more than any other saved Liszt from 
drifting into the prevailing whirlpool of atheism. The heterodox 
Abbé, who himself had broken with the retrograde religion of 
Rome, re-formulated his system, and discovered for him what at 
that time he most craved for—a link between his religion and his 
art. 

‘ Art,’ said De Lamennais, ‘is in man what creative power is 
in God.’ Art is the embodiment of eternal types. Nature suggests 
a beauty she never completely realises. Only in the soul of man 
is the supernal beauty mirrored as it exists in the mind of God. 
Art is the soul’s formula for the expression of its inner life. ‘ Art, 
therefore, is an expression of God; her works are an infinite 
manifold reflection of Him.’ 

- The mission of art to reveal the secrets of the inner life, to lift 
the souls of others into high communion with itself, to express its 
joy in possession, its hope of attainment, its insatiable and divine 
longings, its dreams of the infinite—these seemed to Liszt high 
functions, enriching, fertilising, and consoling all life, and leading 
the spirit forth into that weird borderland of the emotions, where 
voices come to it from the Unseen, and radiant flashes from 
behind the Veil. 

It was towards the close of 1831 that Liszt met Chopin in 
Paris. From the first, these two men, so different, became fast 
friends. Chopin’s delicate, retiring soul found a singular delight 
in Liszt’s strong and imposing personality. Liszt’s exquisite per- 
ception enabled him perfectly to live in the strange dreamland of 
Chopin’s fancies, whilst his own vigour inspired Chopin with nerve 
to conceive those mighty Polonaises that he could never properly 
play himself, and which he so gladly committed to the keeping of 
his prodigious friend. Liszt undertook the task of interpreting 
Chopin to the mixed crowds which he revelled in subduing, but 
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from which his fastidious and delicately-strung friend shrank with 
something like aversion. 3 

From Chopin, Liszt and all the world after him got that 
tempo rubato, that playing with the duration of notes without 
breaking the time, and those arabesque ornaments which are woven 
like fine embroidery all about the pages of Chopin’s nocturnes, 
and lift what in others are mere casual flourishes into the dignity 
of interpretative phrases and poetic commentaries on the text. 

People were fond of comparing the two young men who so 
often appeared in the same salons together—Liszt with his finely- 
shaped, long, oval head and profile d’iwoire, set proudly on his 
shoulders, his stiff hair of dark blonde thrown back from the fore- 
head without a parting, and cut in a straight line, his aplomb, his 
magnificent and courtly bearing, his ready tongue, his flashing 
wit and fine irony, his genial bonhonvie and irresistibly winning 
smile; and Chopin, also with dark blonde hair, but soft as silk, 
parted on one side, to use Liszt’s own words, ‘an angel of fair 
countenance with brown eyes, from which intellect beamed rather 
than burned, a gentle, refined smile, slightly aquiline nose, a 
delicious, clear, almost diaphanous complexion, all bearing witness 
to the harmony of a soul which required no commentary beyond 
itself,’ 

Nothing can be more generous or more true than Liszt’s 
recognition of Chopin’s independent support. ‘'To our endeavours,’ 
he says, ‘ to our struggles, just then so much needing certainty, he 
lent us the support of a calm, unshakeable conviction, equally 
armed against apathy and cajolery.’ There was only one picture 
on the walls of Chopin’s room; it hung just above his piano. It 
was a head of Liszt. 

The over-intensity of Liszt’s powerful nature may have occa- 
sionally led him into extravagances of virtuosity, which laid him 
open to some just criticism. Robert Schumann observed acutely : 
‘It appears as if the sight of Chopin brought him again to his 
senses.’ 

It is no part of my present scheme to describe the battle 
which romanticism in music waged against the prevalent con- 
ventionalities. We know the general outcome of the struggle 
culminating, after the most prodigious artistic convulsions, in the 
musical supremacy of Richard Wagner, who certainly marks 
firmly and broadly enough the greatest stride in musical de- 
velopment made since Beethoven. 

That Hector Berlioz emancipated the orchestra from all pre- 
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vious trammels, and dealt with sound at first hand as the ele- 
mental and expressional breath of the soul, that he was thus the 
immediate precursor of Wagner, who said with more modesty than 
truth, ‘I have invented nothing "—this is now admitted. That 
Schumann was afraid of the excesses into which the romantic 
musicians threatened to plunge, and, having started well and 
cheered them on, showed some tendency to relapse into old form 
at the moment when his ingenious and passionate soul sank into 
final and premature gloom—that has been whispered. That 
Mendelssohn was over-wedded to classical tradition and a certain 
passion for neatness and precision which prevented him from 
sounding the heights and depths of the revolutionary epoch in the 
midst of which he moved, and by which his sunny spirit was so 
little affected—this I am now able to see. That Spohr was too 
doctrinaire and mannered, Meyerbeer a great deal too fond of 
mélodrama and sensation for its own sake, that Rossini and 
Auber, exclusively bent on amusing the public, were scarcely 
enough hommes sérieux to influence the deeper development 
of harmony, or effect any revolution in musical form, most 
musicians will allow, and that Liszt by his unique virtuosity 
has made it difficult for the world to accept him in any 
other capacity, is the constant grievance paraded by .his 
admirers. From all which reflections it may be inferred that 
many workers have contributed to the wealth, resource and 
emancipation of modern music from those trammels which 
sought to confine its spirit or limit its freedom. Through past 
form, it has at length learned to use instead of being used by 
form. The modern orchestra has won the unity and spontaneity 
of an independent living organism. Like the body, it is a com- 
plex mechanism, but it is to the mind of the composer as the 
human body is to the soul. It has grown so perfect an instrument, 
and deals with so perfectly mastered an art, that a prelude 
like ‘Lohengrin’ or the opening of ‘ Parsifal’ sounds like the 
actual expression of the inner moods of the spirit rendered 
outwardly with automatic unconscious fidelity. The rule, the 
technique are lost, hidden, forgotten, because completely effica- 
cious, and subordinated to the free movements of the composer’s 
spirit. 

To this latest triumph of the musical art three men since 
Beethoven have mainly contributed; their names are certainly 
Hector Berlioz, Wagner, and Liszt. 

, The darling of the aristocracy, accustomed from his earliest 
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youth to mix freely with the haute noblesse of Germany and 
France, Liszt was a republican at heart. He felt acutely for the 
miseries of the people, and he was always a great player for the 
masses. ‘When I play,’ he once said, ‘I always play for the 
people in the top gallery, so that those who can pay but five 
groschen for their seats may also get something for their 
money.’ He was ever foremost in alleviating the sufferings of 
the poor, the sick, and the helpless. He seems, indeed, to have 
been unable to pass a beggar, and the beggars soon find that 
out ; they will even intrude upon his privacy and waylay him in 
his garden. 

Once, when at the height of his popularity in Paris, a friend 
found him holding a crossing-sweeper’s broom at the corner of 
the street. ‘ The fact is,’ said Liszt simply, ‘I had no small change 
for the boy, so I told him to change me five francs, and he asked 
me to hold his broom for him till he returned.’ I forgot to ask 
Liszt whether the lad ever came back. 

I was walking with him one day in the private gardens of the 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli when some little ruffians, who had clambered 
over the wall, rushed up to him with a few trumpery weeds, which 
they termed ‘bouquets.’ The benevolent Maestro took the gift 
good-humouredly, and fumbling in his pocket produced several 
small coins, which he gave to the urchins, turning to me apolo- 
getically: ‘ They expect it, you know. In fact,’ he added, witha 
little shrug, ‘ whenever I appear they do expect it.’ His gifts were 
not always small. He could command large sums of money at a 
moment’s notice. The proceeds of many a splendid concert went 
to manufacturing committees, widows, orphans, sick and blind. 
He founded pensions and provided funds for poor musicians ; he 
set up monuments to great artists. A pecuniary difficulty arising 
about Beethoven’s statue at Bonn, Liszt immediately guaranteed 
the whole sum. In the great commercial crisis of 1834 at Lyons 
Liszt gave concerts for the artisans out of work, and in Hungary, 
not long after, when the overflow of the Danube rendered hundreds 
homeless, Liszt was again to the fore with his brilliant performances 
for charity. 

All through his life he was an ardent pamphleteer, and he 
fought not only for the poor, but in the highest interests of his 
art, and above all for the dignity of his own class. 

In this he was supported by such musical royalties as Mendels- 
sohn, Rossini, Paganini, and Lablache. Ella has told us how in 
past days the musicians were not expected to mix with the 
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company, a rope being laid dowm‘on the carpet, showing the 
boundary line between the.sacred and profane in social rank. 

On one occasion Lablache, entering the music saloon at 
Apsley House, observed the usual rope laid down in front of him 
when he came on to sing in a duet. He quietly stooped down 
and tossed it aside. It was never replaced, and the offensive 
practice dropped out of London society from that day. 

He refused to play at the court of Queen Isabella in Spain 
because the court etiquette forbade the introduction of musicians 
to royalty. In his opinion even crowned heads owed a certain 
deference and homage to the sovereignties of art, and he deter- 
mined it should be paid. 

He met Czar Nicholas I., who had very little notion of the 
respect due to any one but himself, with an angry look and a 
defiant word; he tossed Frederick William IV.’s diamonds into 
the side scenes ; and broke a lance with Louis-Philippe, which cost 
him a decoration. 

He never forgave that stingy King for abolishing certain 
musical pensions and otherwise snubbing art. He refused on 
every occasion to play at the Tuileries. One day the King and 
his suite paid a ‘ private view’ visit to a pianoforte exhibition of 
Erard’s. Liszt happened to be in the room, and was trying a piano 
just as his Majesty entered. The King advanced genially towards 
him and began a conversation; but Liszt merely bowed with a 
polished but icy reserve. 

‘Do you still remember,’ said the King, ‘that you played at 
my house when you were but a boy and I Duke of Orleans? 
Much has changed since then.’ 

‘ Yes, sire,’ replied Liszt dryly, ‘ but not for the better.’ 

The King showed his royal appreciation of the repartee by 
striking the great musician’s name off the list of those who were 
about to receive the cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The idol of Parisian drawing-rooms at a most susceptible age, 
with his convictions profoundly shaken in Catholicism and church 
discipline, surrounded by wits and philosophers who were equally 
sceptical about marriage and the very foundations of society as 
then constituted, Liszt’s views of life not unnaturally underwent 
a considerable change. 

He had no doubt frankly and sincerely imbibed Mme. Sand’s 
early philosophy, and his witty saying, which I think I have 
also read in ‘ Rasselas,’ that ‘whether a man marries or not, 
he will sooner or later be sure to repent it,’ belongs to this 
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period. His relations with Mme. Sand have been much misrepre- 
sented. He was far more attracted by her genius than by her 
person, and although for long years he entertained for her feel- 
ings of admiration and esteem, she never exercised over him the 
despotic influence which drove poor Chopin to despair. 

Of the misguided Countess who threw herself upon his pro- 
tection, and whom he treated with the utmost consideration and 
forbearance for several years, I shall not have much to say; but it 
must be remembered that he was considerably her junior, that he 
did his best to prevent her from taking the rash course which 
separated her from her family and made her his travelling com- 
panion, and that years afterwards her own husband, as well as her 
brother, when affairs came to be arranged and the whole facts of 
the case were canvassed ina conseil de famille at Paris, confessed 
of their own accord that throughout Liszt had acted ‘like a man 
of honour.’ 

It was during his years of travel with the Countess in Italy 
and Germany that Liszt composed the great: bulk of his celebrated 
transcriptions of songs and operatic pieces, as well as the renowned 
‘Etudes d’Exécution Transcendante.’ 

Liszt’s attempt to preserve his incognito in Italy conspicuously 
failed. He entered Ricordi’s music-shop at Milan, and, sitting 
down at a grand piano, began to improvise. 

‘Tis Liszt or the devil!’ he heard Ricordi whisper to a clerk, 
and in another moment the great Italian entrepreneur had 
welcomed the Hungarian virtwoso and placed his villa, his box 
at the opera, his carriage and horses at his disposal. Of course 
Ricordi very soon organised a concert, in which the Milanese were 
invited to judge the ‘ pianist of the future,’ as he was then styled. 
The Milanese were better pleased with Liszt than was. Liszt with 
the Milanese. He could not make them take to Beethoven. 
They even kicked at certain favourite studies of his own; but he 
won them by his marvellous improvisations on fragments of their 
darling Rossini, and afterwards wrote a smart article in the Paris 
‘Gazette Musicale,’ expressing his dissatisfaction with the frivolity 
of Italian musical culture, quoting in scorn a voice from the pit 
which greeted one of his own ‘ Preludes Etudes ’—it was the word 
‘étude’ at which the pit stuck—‘ Vengo al teatro per divertirmi 
e non per studiare,’ a sentiment which I think I have heard 
repeated in more northern latitudes. 

Of course Liszt’s free criticism got back to Milan. Milan 
was furious, Liszt was at Venice. The papers denounced him. 
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Everybody proposed to fight duels with him. He was told that he 
could not play the piano, and they handed him over to the devil. 
Liszt’ wrote pacifying letters in the Milanese papers, but the 
uproar only increased. What would happen if he ever dared to 
show himself in Milan again, no one dared to speculate. He was 
a monstrous ingrate; he had insulted everyone down to the 
decorators and chorographers of La Scala, and he must be chastised 
summarily for his insolent presumption. 

When the disturbance was at its height, Liszt wrote to the 
Milanese journals to say that he declined a paper war; that he 
had never intended to insult the Milanese; that he would arrive 
shortly in Milan and hold himself in readiness to receive all 
aggrieved persons, and give them every explanation and satisfac- 
tion they might require. 

On a hot summer’s day he drove quietly through Milan in 
an open carriage, and, taking up his abode at a fashionable 
hotel, awaited the arrival of the belligerents. But as not one 
of them turned up or made the least sign, Liszt went back to 
Venice. 

When, however, in fulfilment of a promise, he returned in 
September, he met with a characteristic snub, for his concert 
was poorly attended, and then only by the upper classes.- He 
had mortally wounded the people. He did not consider Merca- 
dante and Bellini so great as Beethoven, and he said so. This was 
indeed a crime, and proved clearly that he could not play the 
piano! 

Towards the year 1840 the relations between Liszt and the 
Countess d’Agoult had become rather strained. The inevitable 
dissolution which awaits such alliances was evidently at hand. 
For a brief period on the shores of the Lake of Como the cup of 
his happiness had indeed seemed full; but es war ein Traum. 
‘ When the ideal form of a woman,’ so he wrote to a friend, ‘ floats 
before your entranced soul—a woman whose heaven-born charms 
bear no allurements for the senses, but only wing the soul to 
devotion—if you see at her side a youth sincere and faithful in 
heart, weave these forms into a moving story of love, and give 
it the title “On the Shores of the Lake of Como.”’ 

He wrote, we may be sure, as he then felt. He was some- 
times mistaken, but he was always perfectly open, upright, and 
sincere. 

A little daughter was born to him at Bellaggio, on the shores of 
that enchanted lake. He called her Cosima in memory of Como. 
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She became afterwards the wife of Von Biilow, then the wife and 
widow of Richard Wagner. 

But in 1840 the change came. The Countess and her children 
went off to Paris, and the roving spirit of the great musician, 
after being absorbed for some time in composition, found its rest- 
less rest in a new series of triumphs. After passing through 
Florence, Bologna, and Rome, he went to Bonn, then to Vienna, 
and entered upon the last great phase of his career as a virtuoso, 
which lasted from 1840 to between 1850-60. 

In 1842 Liszt visited Weimar, Berlin, and then went to Paris. 
He was meditating a tour in Russia. Pressing invitations reached 
him from St. Petersburg and Moscow. The most fabulous 
accounts of his virtuosity had raised expectation to its highest 
pitch. He was as legendary even amongst the common people as 
Paganini. 

His first concert at St. Petersburg realised the then unheard- 
of sum of 2,000/. The roads were crowded to see him pass, and 
the corridors and approaches to the Grand Opera blocked to catch 
a glimpse of him. 

The same scenes were repeated at Moscow, where he gave six 
concerts without exhausting the popular excitement. 

On his return to Weimar he accepted the post of Kapell- 
meister to the Grand Duke. It provided him with that settled 
abode, and above all with an orchestra, which he now felt so 
indispensable to meet his growing passion for orchestral com- 
position. But the time of rest had not yet come. 

In 1844 and 1845 he was received in Spain and Portugal with 
incredible enthusiasm, after which he returned to Bonn to assist 
at the inauguration of Beethoven’s statue. With boundless 
liberality he had subscribed more money than all the princes and 
people of Germany put together to make the statue worthy of the 
occasion and the occasion worthy of the statue. 

The golden river which poured into him from all the capitals 
of Europe now freely found a new vent in boundless generosity. 
Hospitals, poor and needy, patriotic celebrations, the dignity and 
interests of art, were all subsidised from his private purse. 
| His transcendent virtuosity was only equalled by his splendid 
munificence ; but he found what others have so often experienced 
—that great personal gifts and prodigious éclat cannot possibly 
escape the poison of envy and detraction. He was attacked by 
calumny ; his very gifts denied and ridiculed; his munificence 
ascribed to vainglory, and his charity to pride and ostentation ; 
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yet none will ever know the extent of his private charities, and 
no one who knows anything of Liszt can be ignorant of the simple, 
unaffected goodness of heart which prompts them. 

Still he was wounded by ingratitude and abuse. It seemed 
to check and paralyse for the moment his generous nature. 

Fétis saw him at Coblenz soon after the Bonn festival, at 
which he had expended such vast sums. He was sitting alone, 
dejected and out of health. He said he was sick of everything, 
tired of life, and nearly ruined. 

But that mood never lasted long with Liszt; he soon arose 
and shook himself like a lion. His detractors slunk away into 
their holes, and he walked forth victorious to refill his empty 
purse and reap new laurels. 

His career was interrupted by the stormy events of 1848. He 
settled down for a time at Weimar, and it was then that he began 
to take that warm interest in Richard Wagner which ended in 
the closest and most enduring of friendships. 

He laboured incessantly to get a hearing for the ‘ Lohengrin’ 
and ‘ Tannhiuser.’ He forced Wagner’s compositions on the band, 
on the Grand Duke; he breasted public ,opposition and fought 
nobly for the eccentric and obscure person who was chiefly known 
as a political outlaw and an inventor of extravagant compositions 
which it was impossible to play or sing, and odiously unpleasant 
to listen to. 

But years of faithful service, mainly the service and immense 
prestige and authority of Liszt, procured Wagner a hearing, and 
paved the way for his glorious triumphs at Bayreuth in 1876, 
1882, and 1883. 

At the age of seventy-two Liszt retains the wit and vivacity 
of forty. He passes from Weimar to Rome, to Pesth, to Berlin, 
to Vienna, but objects to cross the sea, and told me that he 
would never again visit England. He seldom touches the piano, 
but loves still to be surrounded by young aspirants to fame. 
To them he is prodigal of hints, and ever ready to-lavish all sorts 
of kindness upon people who are synvpathique to him. 

At unexpected moments, in the presence of some timid young 
girl overpowered with the honour of an introduction, or alone 
with a friend when old days are spoken of, will Liszt sit down for 
a few minutes and recall a phrase of Chopin or a quaint passage 
from Scarlatti, and then, forgetting himself, will wander on until a 
flash of the old fire comes back to his eyes as he strikes a few 
grand octaves, and then, just as you are lost in contemplation of 
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that noble head with its grand profile and its cascade of white 
hair, and those hands that still seem to be the absolutely un- 
conscious and effortless ministers of his fitful and despotic will, 
the master will turn away—break off, like one suddenly blasé, in 
the middle of a bar, with ‘ Come, let us take a little turn ; it will 
be cool under the trees ;’ and he would be a bold man who ven- 
tured in that moment to allude to the piano or music. 

I have preferred to confine myself in this article to the 
personality of Liszt, and have made no allusion to his orchestral 
works and oratorio compositions. The Symphonic Poems speak 
for themselves—magnificent renderings of the inner life of spon- 
taneous emotion—but subject-matter which calls for a special 
article can find no place at the fag-end of this, and at all times it 
is better to hear music than to describe it. As it would be im- 
possible to describe Liszt’s orchestration intelligibly to those who 
have not heard it, and unnecessary to those who have, I will 
simply leave it alone. 

I have seen Liszt but six times, and then only between the 
years 1876 and 1881. I have heard him play upon two occasions 
only, and then he played certain pieces of Chopin at my request 
and anew composition by himself. Ihave heard Mme. Schumann, 
Biilow, Rubinstein, Menter, and Esipoff, but I can understand 
that saying of Tausig, himself one of the greatest masters of 
technique whom Germany has ever produced: ‘No mortal can 


measure himself with Liszt. He dwells alone upon a solitary 
height.’ 


H. R. HAaweEls. 
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‘Can scarcely fail to prove of service. —Tne Rock. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 





PARIS, 1878. 





Frys Cocoa 


GUARANTEED 
PURE 








VIEW OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL, 


Extract 


‘Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’—W. W. Sropparr, F.1.C., F.C.S., City and ) 


County Analyst, Bristol. 


‘Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.’—Cuarirs A. Cameron, M.D., > 


F.R.C.S.L., — for Dublin. 


\ FRY'S CARACAS COCOA 


) Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 


combined with other choice descriptions, 


*A most delicious and valuable article.’ 
STANDARD, 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 





* Our country’s cee are our gent’ si oS atness.” 
The Right Hon. + Gladstone. 


CTORIA 


| 
V ALL-WOOL 


CASHMERES & seem 


OUR TASTE! OUR PURSB!! OUR PATRIOTISM!!! 
should all lead to the purchase of these home- -manufactured 
Cashmeres and Merinos.—Le Follet, April, 1883 


THESE HOME MANUFACTURED ALL-WOOL 


CASHMERES AND MERINOS 


Have been Awarded the Silver Medal by foreign puizors ina 
foreign country. (Amsterdam Exhibition, 1883.) This should 
convince all Ladies that these Cashmeres and Meta are 
equal to foreign manufactured goods. Send for Patterns 
of Cashme’es, Merinos, and Select Dress Fabrics, which will 


be SENT FREE. 
NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. ANY LENGTH CUT. 


Address, BRITISH DRESS CO., BRADFORD. 








Highest Awards at International Exhibitions. 


100N BRINSMEBAD & sors 


PATENT SOSTENENTE 


PIANOS, 


For SALE, or HIRE, and on the 
3 YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
PRICES FROM 85 TO 850 GUINEAS. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
Every Piano Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Sold by all the Principal Musicsellers. 
18, 20, & 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 


AND THE 


‘ Brinsmead Works,’ Kentish Town, N.W. 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
aT 


M WHOLESALE Prices 
Carriage Paid 
TO ALL PARTS. 


AND CONTRAST 
WITH ANY OTHERS, 
if 44, Lord St., Liverpoot, 


a AA RAARAAR AAA 


RENDERS 
THE SKIN SOFT, 


SMOOTH, 


AND 
WHITE. 


ENTIRELY REMOVES AND 
PREVENTS ALL 


ROUGHNESS, 
REDNESS, 
CHAPS, 
CHILBLAINS,&c. 


= And Preserves the Skin from 
3 the ill fects of —. 


It is the most pertct Emollient Milk for the Skin ever 
produced, and no lady should be weet it for autumn and 
winter use. After visiting the ball-room or other heated 
apartment it will be found delightfully refreshing and invi- 
gorating. 

For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE as, being per- 
fectly Harmless, it may be used 10 the tenderest Intant. 
Bottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 








PRINTERS 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON 
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